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e RMSTRONG & SON 
HAVE NOW READY 


A, @ 
ist 3 VOLUMES OF 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL SERIES 


e e 
Christian Study [Manuals 
16mo volumes, cloth ; Each 60 cents. 
The Early Church: Its History and Literature. 
ProF. JAMES ORR, D.D. 
Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. 
Dean of Belfast, 
Protestant Principles. By Rev. J. Monro Gisson, D.D. 
This series is intended to provide manuals adapted for 
the higher religious instruction of Bible students gen- 
erally, in Church, Seminary and College, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, etc., and will also prove invaluable to 
all students of Christian truth and history. 


By Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, D.D., 


Dr. Marovs Dons writes in British Weekly: ** Dr. Orr has a spe- 
Cialist’s knowledge of the early Christian centuries,” And the 
Christian Observer says of Dir. Orr's volume, * Rarely have we 
seen so many facts condensed into so smail-a compass. Those 
who do not care to obtain the more expensive church history 
will find abundant material for thought in this little book.”’ 


Od LARGE _ IMPORTATION OF 
GEO KGE ADAM SMiTH’S » 
NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL, PHYSICAL, AND BIBLICAL 


MAP OF PALESTINE 


Compiled from the latest surveys and researches, showing all 
identified Biblical sites and modern place names. By PROF. 
GEORGE ADAM SmiTH, D.D., LL.I uthor of “ The Historical 
Geography of Palestine,” and J. G. BarTHoLoMew, F.R.G.S. 
Mounted on cloth, and in cloth cause, with full index, $3.50 net. 
** We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the most complete 

map of Palestine in existence.”—WVethodist Times, 

“A work ot great beauty and value, and scholars will give it 
an enthusiastic welcome.”—J/nterior. 
(Descriptive circular on application.) 


th THOUSAND OF GEORGE ADAM SMITA’S 
“BRILLIANT AND SUGGESTIVE BOOK.” 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 

Testament. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. One volume, 

crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Outlook: “ No clergyman or theological student inter- 
ested in modern criticism can afford to leave this book unread. 
It is an acute and suggestive appreciation of the effects of the 
modern critical movement upon the Old Testament in its dual 
character as history and as the record of a divine revelation.” 














Important Werk by 


} EV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Editor of the Expositor’s Bible. 
The Church’s One Foundation: Christ and Recent 
Criticism. By Rev. W. Ropertson Nicoui, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, 


And Other Sermons. By Rev.J.H. Jowett, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
“His handling of Scripture is masterly. Nothing can be 

happier than his comparison and juxtaposition of passages 

apparently remote from each other, but which placed together 
shed a combined ray of beautiful new light.”—Christian World. 


2d Edition THE HIGHEST LIFE 
A Story of Shortcomings and aGoal, including a Friendly Analy- 
sis of the Keswick Movement. By E. H. Jonnson, D.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary. One volume, crown octavo, Cloth, $1.25. 

N. ¥. Independent says: “‘ A more delightfully uncontrover- 
sial, controversial book than this has not often been written .. . 
nothing stronger or more sensible has yet come out .on the 
subject.” y 

(Send for full descriptive circular.) 


th 1,000, Vol. 1; oth 1,000 Vol. 41, 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ 


By Gro. MaTurson, D.D., author of “ Moments on the Mount,” 
etc. Complete in 2 crown octavo volumes, each, $1.75. 

“ Certainly no more original study of the life of Christ has ap- 
peared since ‘ Ecce Homo.’ ”’— The Bookman. 

*,* Send for complete catalogue af our theological publications, 
including works by PROF, A. B. BRUCE, GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, MARCUS DODs, PRES. A. 4. STRONG, JAMES 
STALKER, W. M. TAYLOR, J. A. RROADUS, efc., and THE 
EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE, 49 VOLS. (Sold separately.) 

Sold by all Booksellers or sent postpaid by the Publishers, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
3&5 W. 18th St., Near 5th Ave., New York. 
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Some of Dutton’s New 
Books for the Young, 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists, 











By Atprmia WuHerry. With many illustrations fron Two 
their works in photogravure and half-tone. gy, In 
square, $4.00 net. : tithe 

This elabora'e volume is to give a young person a clear ang city. 

intelligent idea of the growth of art in italy from its early 3 j 

birth in the fourteenth century to the days of Botticelij, regs 

Nothing has been spared in the eC hlpengey of text and illu. 

trations to make this book as valuable and beautiful as _ possi. IRE 

Saints of Italy. §vo, C 


Legends Retold. By Exxa Noyes. Illustrated after the Alt 
Old Masters. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


thetica 
She has caught the fuil romance of the period and b: 
it before the reader as few have done. ‘ oe oa 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s SCC 
Tales from Shakespeare, 

Illustrated by WALTER PaGcet. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, map. 
$2.50. Scot 
and mo 


This is one of the most beautiful editions ever produced of 
this delightful classic. 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. 


By Mrs. Jameson. A beautiful holiday edition of this 
pular classic. With illustrations by R. Aynig 
ELL. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. E 


Bible Stories. 


Retold by L. L. WEEDoNn. With 8 full-page color plates HM are nu 
and over 70 illustrations in black and white by Ay. bin wi 
BROSE DupLEY. With Introduction by the Bishop of 
Ripon, W. Boyp CARPENTER. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


The stories in this beautifully made volumeare from Oldand 
New Testaments, and are selected from such scenes as vill 
make a deep impression upon a child. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Including Gammer Grethel and some extra tales newly 
translated by MARION EDWARDs. With over 100 illus 
trations by R. ANNING BELL. Square, 12mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 

A most attractive edition of these popular stories. The 
work of illustrator and printer is admirable, and will give 
added charm to these delightful tales. 

Nine Unlikely Tales for Children. 
By E. Nessirr. Fully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

These unique stories are of the sort that will appeal in the 

strongest terms to the childish imagination. 
Two of the Best. 
By Dorotuy QuiGLEy. 12mo. 242 pages, illustrated, $1.%, 

A capital story of two boys by this bright and popula 


author. 
In Ships of Steel. 

A Tale of the Navy of To-day. By Gorpon Srasizs. 

12mo, 316 pages, illustrated, gilt top, $1.50. 
A Nest of Girls; or 

Boarding School Days. 

By EvizaBeTH W. Tim~ow. 12mo, 412 pages, illustrated, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

True Stories of Girl Heroines. 


By Evetyn EveRetTT-GREEN. 12mo, sixteen full-page 
illustrations, $2.00 
Sketches of twenty girl heroines of different nations, who 
lives are striking examples of devotion and bravery. 


Our Catalogue of Calendars and Gift Books seat 
free on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Publishers, 
31 West 23rd Street, - 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS 


LONDON : Historic and Social, By laude De La Roche Francis. Illustrated with 
pj anil _ 50 full-page photogravures from original negatives. 

Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, $5.00. 
In political importance, historic interest, commercial greatness, and social characteristics, London is the mistress 
ofthe world. Strange to say there has been no book hitherto which espe and fully describes this wondrous 
city. Mr. Francis, in undertaking this work after exhausti the hbraries o this country, has spent the last two 









































































carly years in London in research upon the spot, and has produ a work which will be an authority on this subject. 
1) : e ‘ ‘ ; 
yost fa IRELAND: Historic and Picturesque. By, Charles Johnston. Illustrated with 25 
. : ; r : -page photogravures and amap. Crown 
§vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, $3.00, 
er the Although Ireland has been written about by many writers, it has never been done so effectually and sympa- 
thetically a Mr. Johnston. Commencing with the dolmens and round towers of unknown history, Mr. Johnston 
ought has brought subject down to the present time, omitting nothing which could add to the interest and charms of 
the Emerald Isle. ' 
SCOTLAND: Historic and Picturesque. - By Maria Hornor Lansdale. Illustrated 
iin o 2 ‘ with 50 full-page photogravures and a 
eK map. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box, $5.00. 
edges, Scotland is the most interesting and fotos country in Europe. Poetry and Romance bave made its lochs 
Sa ol and mountains famous the world over. iss Lansdale has entered fully into the spirit of her subject. 
CRANKISMS BY THE HIGHER LAW. 
fe - BY JULIA HELEN T'WELLS, Jr. 
BY L. DE V. MAT THEWMAN. se } er 
rt BY C. V. DWIGGINS. Author of “A Triumph of Destiny. 
: ed 2 Illustrated by “Pal.” 12mo, cloth extra, $5.50. 
Tae Livine Cuurcs says of this book : “‘ These sayings 
plates #% ate nuggets of wisdom and furnish food for reflection t» “* By the Higher Law” is a very dramatic novel of New - 
by Ax him who will reflect. They are sharp and peppery, but York society life, written by one who is entirely familiar 
shop of condiments assist digestion. The illustrations are more _ with the life of ‘the smart set.” She writes with great 
), than oe they are unique andcompelling. They inten- power, her story turning upon a question of conscience, 
Old and sity the maxims manifold. They are worth preserv- and holds the reader’s attention and interest through- 
as Will mm ig.” $r.00 out. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelph'a 
Ss newly - sca ea Thm 
100 illus 
», cloth, 
«*BOOKS MAKE THE BEST GIFTS 
will give 
ren. [Other Famous Homes of Great Britain | Historic Towns of the Western States 
NE NS EAT NOES TREE IE 
ai the (completing the series, which includes the following): (concluding the series, which includes the following): 






Famous Homes of Great Britain Historic Towns of the Eastern States 























































\\ ‘ ‘ * . ° 
ea, 8 Famous Homes of Great Britain Historic Towns of the Middle States 
d popuit BEBUdited by A. H. MALAN.—Nearly 600 illustrations. 3 
vwls., size 114x8. Crimson cloth, full gilt sides, each, | Historic Towns of the Southern States 
net $6.50. (By express $9.) - Full leather, each, n- t, 
- SrABLES. (By express $12.50 Full crushed levant. | Edited by LYMAN P. POWELL. 4 vols., containing 
" about 600 illustrations, size 8igx6. Each, net, $3.00. 
h Life in Town 0d Cou OB A 
tench Lite in Town an ntry 
The Mohawk Valley 
| Days By HANNAH LYNCH 
lustrated, -, Its Legends and Its History 
4 a ty - 
— Life m Town and Count By W. MAX REID. 70 full-page illustrations from photo- 
By W. H. DAWSON | graphs. 10x7. Net, $3.50. (By mail $4.00.) 
wsian Life in Town and Country Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 
hos 
— By F. H. B. PALMER and 
sooks smth Life in Town and Country Romance of the Feudal Chateaux 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With many photo" 
By P.M. EjUGE ‘gravures and other illustrations. 86x6. Each, net 
CO iy, European Neighbors"? Series. 4 vols. 7i¢xs. 00. (Postage 80 cents.) 
” » net, $1.20. (By mail $1.30.) Two delightful volumes of old-time legends and history. 












Ww York. Send for 32-Page Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


»P, PUTNAM’S SONS,. - New York and London 
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The RULING PASSION 


By Henry van Dyke 
With Illustrations in Color by 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK 











The New York Times Saturday Review says: 
a3 BACH story has a meaning deeper and richer 
than lies upon its surface. The book can- 
not fail to leave its readers stronger in faith and 
hope, more loyal to duty, closer to the heart of | 
man, Nature and God.” 











A HOLIDAY BOOK 


or The 


GREAT: DISTINCTION 
The Outlook says: Ideal 


G< THE prime qualities of fiction are here ; 

depth of feeling, humor, passion, and Christmas 
dramatic power. The manner is strong, 
searching, masterful ;.the method large, free, : 
effective. . A volume so real, sincere, full Gift 
of vitality, tich in elemental quality, firm in 
structure, and varied and captivating in style Examine it at yo 
will find its place with the books that are not bookseller’s and see {ot 
born with the season and do not die with it.” yout. 


_ $1.50 











A Sumptuous EDITION DE LUXE of 


THE RULING PASSION 


12 Walter Appleton Clark drawings in color. Each copy signed by Dr. aed | 
van Dyke. Portrait of Dr. van Dyke by Walter Appleton Clark. Full for | 
leather binding stamped with gold, etc. $5.00 me¢ (sent postpaid). 
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CHRISTMAS FOR THE 
BOYS and GIRLS 
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} Being a true 


account of 
the doings 


" of five quad- 
--|rupeds and 


‘three birds 


By ERNEST SETON -THOMPSON 





A Street Troubadour, being the 
$1 ° 75 net Adventures of a Cock Sparrow 
Johnny Bear 
p The Mother Teal and the over- 
ostage land Route 
15 Chink; the Development of a Pup 
Cents The Kangaroo Rat 





CONTENTS 


Krag, the Kootenay Ram 


Tito; The Story of the Coyote 
that Learned How 
Why the Chickadee Goes Crazy 
Once a Year 
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NEW CHRISTMAS NOVELS 


EACH, CLOTH, CROWN 8&V@O, $1-50 





MARIETTA: A Maid of Venice 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Author of ‘‘ In the Palace of the King,’’ etc. 


“6 N° LIVING writer can su Mr. Crawford in the 
construction of a complicated plot and the skill- 
ful unraveling of the tangled skein.” 
—kecord-Herald, Chicago. 


‘THE GARDEN OF A 
COMMUTER’S WIFE 


RECORDED BY THE GARDENER 
With Eight Photogravure Illustrations 


“ ‘THE COMMUTER who is at a loss in the selection 

of a holiday gift that will interest, and also con- 
sole his spouse for the peculiar trials of her lot, could not 
make a better choice than this crisp, s sparkling and alto- 
gether bewitching sto 


—Marion Haruanp in the North American. 


THE REAL WORLD 


By ROBERT HERRICK 


Author of ‘‘ The Gospel of Freedom,” ‘* The 
Web of Life,” etc., etc., 


‘“ UNUSUALLY satisfying. . . . Suspense is well 
managed. The hero steadily approaches the 
dividing line between safety and ruin, and you are kept 
in agitated suspense until the dramatic climax. A num- 
ber of powerful scenes add color and forcefulness toa 
story in the main eminently satisfactory.” 
—Record-Herald, Chicago. 


CALUMET “K” 
By MERWIN - WEBSTER 


Author of ‘‘The Short Line War,’’ 
Banker and the Bear,” etc. 


‘“< 7ne 


“A grand book and the brainiest I 


have ever read,” says one of those employers 
who know the value of a man like Charlie Bannon, the 
hero of this romance of modern business life. ‘* Page’s”’ 
financial life depends on Bannon’s completing in a set 
time a great grain elevator in the face of every hindrance 
devisable by “ f the Clique,”’ who are mr ting ‘* Page” in 
such a wheat deal as made a part of Chicago’s recent 
history—every young business man should read it. 


“Simply bristles with energy and 
push. —The Outlook. 














THE BENEFACTRESS 


By the Author of *' Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” ‘A Solitary Summer,’ etc. 


“ ONCE in a while—a long while—a clever novel is 

vouchsafed us. . A real story, fresh, - 
original, amusing and warranted to teach us no 
_ unfathomable ironies of life. When this ha 

lad we learned to read. The author of ‘ 
ona er German Garden’ has. turned the Curse of Cat- 
mus into a blessing by writing ‘ The Benefactress.’” 
—Miss Aanes Reppuisr in the Saturday Evening Pott, 


“GOD WILLS IT” 


A Tale of the First Crusade 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


Author of ‘‘ A Friend of Caesar,’ etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Belts, 


66 A® em a pure romance of the historical type it — b 
hard to find its equalin recent literature. ° 
The story grips the reader from the start and the interes 
is never allowed to wane. Itisa a ss vivid i 
color, pil te in interest, c dramatic 
wer. . . . Indeed, that is the Carprisingifl strong! 
eature of the book, the sure hand with which the autho 
paints a dramatic episode. ”— Springfield kepublican. 


THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’ etc. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Chris 


‘6 ‘THE descri 
fore an 

wonderful for its ” 

passion. . .. 

one of the strongest; and most moving t in the boot 

It is strong, tender, full of workman ns ip—the ? 

portrait of Lincoln yet seen in fiction.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





we hae of those early days in St. Louis, 
after the fall of Fort Sumter, is reall 

ht and sustained interest ! 
urchill’s portrayal of Lincoln 


NEW CANTERBURY TA 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of “* The Forest Lovers,” “ Richart 
Yea and Nay,” etc., etc. 


‘6 Wwitl each successive volume there is added f 
if such were needed, that for real fnenes 
touch and true artistic instinc>Mr. Hewlett stan 
by himself in his country and generation.” 
—Commercial Advertist 
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“No Nature lover 


Sake bow Nature and the 
Country 


we make a special introductory offer of 


THE New NATURE LIBRARY 











99 


well-planned series. 





7 superb volumes Bound in polished Buckram, with 


S49 Leather Title Labels and Gilt Top. 
retailing for $ I 8 .0O aloe INSECT BOOK. By LELaap 0. 


witie Fai paps tok dlsect evr the i 

- es, e! rec om n- 

And a year Ss subscrip sects thembe ves, and nearly 800 text cuts, 
° ce, $3 net. 

ae THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. By Dr. W. 

tion to Country J. HOLLAND. 48 plates in colors and many 


Life in A ica” ON TURES GARDEN (Wild Flowers) 
, Oowers). 
ie in merica 3.00 By NELTJE BLancHan. 82 full page plates 
oe REET ip Sle ee Se in colors, 48 black and white. Price, $3 net. 
THE MUSHROOM BOOK, By Nina L. 
; 2 I OOo MARSHALL. 24 colored plates, 24 black 
. and white ; over 100 text cuts. Price, $3 net. 
BIRD NEIGHBORS. By NELTJE Buian- 
l Oe Se SIRS. By Nazave Bea 
. By NELTJE BLANCHAN. 
For on ¥ $ I 5.00 48 golesed pines. Price, $2. 
Me gone lle x. je eed oe 
UGMORE colo plates an other. 
Payable $1 down and $1 a month, pictures. Price, $2 net. 








if accepted immediately and this 76,000 sold at these prices. 
magazine mentioned. 

(> The right is reserved to withdraw “* Country Life in Amierica’”’ 
this offer at any time without notice. is a beautiful, practical and seasonable 


magazine of every sort of work and pleas- 
ure under the opensky. Size 104 x 1444; 


all coated paper. Liserty H. Baizey, 
Editor. 


Send your order at once, using this coupon and enclosing 
$1. The books wil! be sent by prepaid express and 
the subscription to the magazine wll start with 

the first (November) number. If cash is remitted 

* with order 5 per cent. may be deducted, making 

the price $14.25 net If the books are not 

satisfactory on examination they may be 
returned and the $1.00 will be refunded. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
' 34 Union Sqsare, E., New York. 
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A REMARKABLE CHANCE. 


P.S.—We are lanning a ‘t Personal Edition’ of Shakespeare’s Works similar to the very successful’Personal Eliot. 
will be x2 handsome volumes, with introductions dealing with the man Shakespeare and the places made famous by him, 
Temarkably beautiful photographic illustrations, We have decided to offer advance subscribers a reduced rate on this 
the you order zow we will send you the set when ready and a year’s subscription to THz Wortp’s Work, for $9—just 
retail price of the 12 volumes without the magazine, The set will not be sold for this price after it ts published. : 
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APPLETONS’ BOOKS «YOUNG 


APPLETON AND COMPANY present the following Holi- 


e day juvenile publications. 


triotism, narratives of travel, adventure, recreation, school 
sports and the sea; legends of the South and of the North; tales of 
great historical and of fictitious characters ; stories for boys, for girls, 
for workers, for players, for good children, for queer children, for the 


whole American child world: 













The list includes books on pa- 


















"8 Stroke, stroke, 
Our crew is at the start.” 


AS D Ralph Henry Barbour’s book, “ Captain 

of the Crew” ($1.20 net), is at the start of 
the long list of books we have made for young 
people. Ask anybody who has read “For the 
Honor of the School” ($1.50), or “The Half 
Back ” ($1.50), by the same author, if they want 
the new one for Christmas. 


MAN Y a boy who loves to read a Barbour 

book is just as happy studying birds. 
Boys, and girls, too, will appreciate “In the 
Days of Audubon ” ($1.20 net), by Butterworth. 
This is the latest of a notable series by this 
author. 


H4k° LD’S discussions (70 cents net) will 

be welcome to those who know the Har- 
old Series of Nature Study readers, by J. M. 
Troeger. 


OULDN’T you like to have been in Tad 
Lincoln’s place and heard his father, 
Abraham Lincoln, tell stories? Well, “ Lincoln 
in Story” is the next best thing. A book of 
authentic stories by and about the martyred 
President by S, G, Pratt, (75 cents net,) 
NEAT to Lineoln is Uncle Sam himself. 
His Secrets, His Flag, His Navy and 
His Soldiers are all described interestingly in a 
series-of four volumes called “The Uncle Sam 
Series.” ($3.50.) Easy governmental informa- 
tion for youngsters, that’s about it. 





Postage additional on all net books. 








N INE books about as many boys at sea, 

from young Paul Jones to Dewey ; “The 
Young Heroes of Our Navy.” The books are 
sold separately, however ($1.00 each), and there 
is no make believe about them. 





BY the way, “A Sailor’s Log,” by Admiral 
Robley D. Evans, is a first-rate book for 
boys, and also for somewhat older ones. 


($2.00.) 


BeYs and girls ought to be interested in Old 

New York, and whoever reads “ A Lant- 
mark History of New York” will be. It points 
out just where the great events in the city’s 











history took place. ($#1.50.) . 
has jun 
, d a knew th 
UAINT old plantation days and ways told its 





described in the two books by Jo 
Chandler Harris, familiar, always fresh, “ Unde 
Remus” ($2.00) and “On the Plantation” 


($1.50). 









ae eee th 
H OW easily an intelligent and sympathetic 
story teller can win his way with children a - 

and that is just what David Starr Jordan, Pregl © of 
dent of Stanford University, has done in giving the Peror 
us his string of stories in “ The Book of Knight Peop 






and Barbara,” ($1.50.) 





GUN DAY evening around the library Tam 

has its book in “ Bible Stories in Bibi 
Language,” by Edward Tuekerman Potter, 
troduced, by the way, by Bishop Potter. ($1 
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Dostles ¢ 
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D. Appleton’& Company, - New York 
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APPLETONS’ HOLIDAY FICTION 


D. 


APPLETON AND COMPANY’S Holiday fiction list in- 
cludes the following novels. 


This list of favorite, recent and 


new books will interest all classes of readers—there are novels 
of adventure, of society, the sea, the land, the forest, politics ; novels 
of character; weird, imaginative romances; and _ historical novels 
dealing with many times and many places: 





IRST, the best sea tale in years—Mr. 
Brady’s “The Quiberon Touch” ($1.50). 
i The superb account of the sea fight at Quiberon 
Bay, involving two vast squadrons, ranks with 
the chariot race in “ Ben Hur.” Mr. Brady has 
done for the sea what no recent novelist has 
even dared to attempt. 


[? is a far cry to a country bank in Northern 

New York. But the human interest here 
isas moving as in the other book. The author 
of “David Harum” ($1.50) (now in its 527th 
thousand) needs no introduction. Mr. West- 
cott’s only other piece of fiction, ‘The Teller,” 
a bright holiday story laid in homely scenes, 
has jumped into large sales because its author 
knew the heart of the people so profoundly and 
told its story so simply. (1.00.) 


HALL CAINE’S “The Eternal City” is 

the season’s great novel and the author’s 
masterpiece. Here is the.supreme appeal of 
our day—the cry of crushed men like the deep 
tar of the sullen sea. Rome, the city of the 
Emperors and the Popes, becomes the city of 
the people. ($1.50.) 


rT A®™ for art’s sake” and art at so much a 
pound have an amazing encounter in 
the Bohemias of Chicago. Mr. Fuller’s “ Under 
the Skylights ”—a tale of charming humor and 
ielicate flavor—tells of the rubs of the shrinking 
postles of sweetness with Philistinism. It is a 
nedley as amusing as it is original. ($1.50.) 


cy} CE again the Middle West. Its strenuous 

political life gives the stuff that Mr. Barr 
has used in “ Shacklett,” the account of a manly 
man. This novel describes the buccaneers of 
American politics. ($1.50.) 


fu* the other pole is Miss Montrésor. ‘“ The 
Alien” has all the subtle graces and 
charms that mark the clear-minded, warm- 
hearted woman who wrote “ Into the Highways 
and Hedges.” This new story, partly of English 
partly of South American life, plays upon the 
finest strings of the human heart, ($1.50.) 


UMP back again 150 years to the Maryland 
of Carvel Hall, and you have the setting of 
one of the most fascinating tales of the Ameri- 
can Colonies. Mrs. Lane’s “ Mills of God ”—a 
romance of indescribable charm. Her story (in 
its 4th edition) is strong, distinguished, vividly 
told; hence it is an irresistible plea for purity 
and social integrity. ($1.50.) 


 Noeens West has produced a genius in Mrs. 
Elia W. Peattie. “The Beleagured For- 
est,” a tale of the Michigan woods, has surpass- 
ing beauty—a vision whimsical and picturesque. 
($1.50.) 
Fhe to this marvelous picture of the cold 
North is Gilbert Parker’s “ Seats of the 
Mighty.” Mr. Parker has written books before 
and since this, but he has never equaled the 
tale that describes the fall of Quebec. ($1.50.) 





D. Appleton & Company; - New York. 
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LONG'S 


By WILL 


Ways of 





From Long’s “ Wilderness Ways” 


WOO0D-FOLK 


: fats of all of Mr. Long’s Bird 
Stories, published in one vol: 

Wilderness Way S ume. Printed on heavy paper, 
$0.75 with wide margins. Square 


Secrets of the Woods 


Beasts of the Field 6) | 


A new and beautiful edition 
of all of Mr. Long’s Animal 
Stories, published in one yol- 
ume. Printed on heavy paper, 
with wide margins. Square 
1zmo. Cloth. ‘$1.75. 


Fowls of the Air 


A new and beautiful edition 





SERIES 


IAM J. LONG 


Wood Folk 





ORO 


rz2mo. Cloth. $1.75. 
These two books neatly 
boxed together, $3.50. 





$0.75 





‘BIRD PORTRAITS 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON ; described by RaLPH HOFFMANN 
tures by this distinguished artist of familiar birds, printed 
C) 


Plo 


$e coated paper, 84 x 12 inches in size. Quarto. 


OLD INDIAN LEGENDS 


By Zirkata 8a. The full- jbage drawings are by Miss Angel 
2 (Hinook-mahiwi-kilina a), % penne Indian, a 
of Howard Pyle. 12mo. Cloth. 


Angel de 
& pupil 





THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND 
By Jermain G. Porter, Ph.D., directer of the Cincinnati Ob- 
tee! AL Itlustrated by r reproductions of Albrecht Diirer’s 
famous drawings. Squarei2mo. Cloth. $0.75. 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT 


By Frances Nimmo Geeene. With thirteen full- a a illustra. 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett. Square 12mo. Clot 











GINN & COMPANY, Trade Department, 9-13 Tremont Place, Boston 








POSS OSOOOCOSSOOCOOOOOD 


IMPORTANT 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Part I. $1.50 


Hopkins University. 


MorTIMER LAMSON 


versity. 


and Lysis. 
Greek, Kenyon College. 


fessor of Modern Languages and Literature. 


Garner’s Spanish igeneemnae. 


SAMUEL GARNER. 
odern Languages, Gnited & States Naval Academy. 


Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical Greek. 


By Bastz Lanngav GILDERSLEEVE, with the co-opera- 
- of CHARLES WitL1AM Emit Mier, of the Johns 


Earle’s Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
$1.25 


by Ear_e, Professor of 
Classical Philology, Barnard College, ‘Columbia Uni- 


Newhall’s Plato’s Charmides, Laches, 
$1.25 
Edited by BarkER NeEwHALL, Ph.D., Professor of 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course. $1.25 


By ANTOINE MuzzARELui, Officier d’Académie, Pro 


$1.25 


recently Professor of 


Gudeman’ s Latin Literature of the En 
pire. Twovolumes' Each $1.80 


Edited by AtFRED GupEMAN, Ph.D., Associate Pre 
fessor of Classical Philology, University of P 
vania, 


Johnson’s History of English and Amer- 
ican Literature. $1.25 


By Cuaruzs F. Jonnson, Lit.D., Professor of English 
terature, Trinity College, Hartford. 


Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geogran 
1,20 
By Cartes R. Dryer, M.A., F.G.8,.A., Professor 0 
Geography, Indiana State Normal School. 
$1.25 


Milne’s Acateo Algebra. 
J. Mang, Ph.D., LL.D., Presiden New 
Pork Stat State } Normal College, Albany, N %. 


Morey’s Outlines of Roman History: 


$1.00 


y Wu1am C. Morey, Ph.D., Professor of Histo 
=F Political Science, University of Rochester. 
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AMERICAN BOOK 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston Atlanta San Francis 
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The Two Great Christmas 
Books of 1901. 
STRONG, VIVID, AMERICAN, SWEET, HEALTHFUL, 


“I CAN FIGHT SASSY, BUI NOT FOR NO KING BUT GOD 
A’MIGHTY.” SO SAYS DRI IN THE GREAT STORY. 


DR | 


150th THOUSAND. 


By IRVING BACHELLER, author of “EBEN HOLDEN.” Eight draw- 
ings by F.C. Yohn. Price $7.50. 


Those words are the keynote of his character, which is strong, a. inspiring, full of the 
ruggedness of the wild woods, the cunning of the fox, the wisdom of th 


BUT WHY 


Do people buy books? Is it because they are praised by their own publishers ? NO. It is because 
some friend has read the book. He meets you—he asks if you have, and perhaps you say no. 


WELL, READ IT, HE SAYS. 


Those are the magic words that sell books—millions of them. Here are men you know—wise and 
disinterested men of good judgment whose word is as that of a friend. They say: 


READ D’RI AND |! 

BECAUSE: “It is a most vivid and en oa worth telling and well told,” says tne 
HON. JOHN HAY, Secretary of 

BECAUSE: “ DRI AND [is a rare book, in style man. in thought elevating. I wish every young 
man and woman might read it for the lesson of its love motive. It makes you see clearly 
the difference between true and false love; you feel the peril of the one, the beauty of 
the other,” so says the REV. DR. T. DeWITT TALMAGE. 

BECAUSE: ‘It is a story of interest and humor, which carries with it ple lessons of brave 


haracter, t triotism and love, 
character, teu DE. of Bowdoin Colloge, so says PRESIDENT WILLIAM 


EBEN HOLDEN 


A great story, full of love, mystery, droll sayings. Nearly 400,000. sold 
in America and Engiand. 
By IRVING BACHELLER. Price $1.50. 
f the H 
- peat Bia BOP Yh, Row Bia"tANer pene ufone. 1a Ro can ight Won se 


pres: 
Holden’ is one book in Than It goes to the heart ; it lifts the character : it makes character ; 
it will keep the young good, and make’! the old better.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 
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American Standard Edition of the 


|REVISED BIBLE 


with carefully selected references and Topical Headings, prepared by the 
American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the 
title-page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”’—Sunday School 






























Times. M1 
“Tt is by far the most exact and, we will say, beautifully yoo Bible that has yet ap ppeared, what 
and, being the standard, this edition should be in the hands o: every student of the Bible. 
Independent. of he 
“The most important volume that American scholarship has ever produced.”—Church struc 
Economist. great 
Long Primer Type, all styles of binding. Prices, from $1.50 to $9.00. be te 
co 
s ® 9 here’ 
‘‘ Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible Leaps into the Lead. aa 


—Christian Nation, 





Why puzzle over conglomerate “ Helps” when 


_ Nelson 75 Teachers’ Bible 


(Not Revised Version) has the “ Helps” in dictionary form so that you have 
no difficulty in getting what you are looking for at once? 


“The most sensible, serviceable, concise, condensed, yet complete Teachers’ Bible on the market.’’—Interna- 
tional Sunday School Evangel. 
Prices, from $1.15 upward. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37-41 E. 18th?Street, New York. 
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“4A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. EVANGELIST. os 

FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. nee 

— view 

Lloy 

work 

By 
TuHE LivinG AGE presents the cream of foreign pericdical literature, and reprints without 
abridgment the most noteworthy essays, ¢ravel sketches. Action. social and political papers and discus 

sions of /iterary, artisttc and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines The 

and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals." 

# holds a unique position in the periodical world asa i 

TH 2 LIVI NG AGE weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent Americans who hos 

want presented to them from week to week the most important and timely articles from foreign fe 

periodicals find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, and can find it nowherc else. ae 

: ; rose. 

Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 | i 

else. 

To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be sent bloo 

FREE! FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN KLY ISSUES for the the 

fl four months September, October, November, and N WEEKLY 1901. tread 

te” Send at Once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer. - 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS: D 
THE LIVING ACE COMPANY, P.O. Box s206,13% Bromfield St., Boston 
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S ir Richard Calmadv 


By LUCAS MALET (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison), author of «« The Wages of Sin,” $1.50. 





The N. Y. Press says: 


Mrs. Harrison has~ succeeded in doing 
what George Eliot and George Sand alone 
of her sex have done heretofore: the con- 
structing, describing, and the laying bare of a 
great feminine heart. It is hardly to 
be believed that any reader of average taste 
could read ‘Calmady’ without feeling that 
here was a book worth writing as well as worth 
reading.” 





The Interior says: 


“ So little discrimination has been used in 
applying the word ‘great’ to works of current 
fiction that it has become almost meaningless. 
But Mrs. Harrison has produced a novel which 
may successfully challenge comparison with 
the work of her most distinguished predeces- 
sors, retaining at the same time enough of her 
own individuality to mark its individual dis- 
tinction. Nothing more insistently impressive 
has been done in many years.” 





Warwick of the Knobs 


By JOHN URI LLOYD, author of « Stringtown on the Pike.”’ 


$1.50. 





The N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review says: 


“A powerful novel. . . . A portrait true 
inevery lineament. The tale is not only original 
and dramatic, but it is extremely well told. It 
touches upon the stirring events of the Civil 
War in a frontier country, and one is made to 
comprehend the widely divergent points of 
view of the North and South. . ;2 Mr. 
Lloyd has given us a fine piece of literary 
workmanship.” 





| 


The Congregationalist says: 


“No one can follow the story without feel- 
ing that he has come to an acquaintance with 
a region of fresh and fascinating interest. 
There is a fine reserve in the work.” 





The Cincinnati Times-Star says : 


“So full of pathos, so human, so thoroughly 
characteristic and dramatic that it is destined 
to live in literature. Undoubtedly the 
strongest book of the year.” 





Young Barbarians 


By IAN MACLAREN, author of «The Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ Net $1.35. 





The Chicago Record-Herald says: 


“A sympathetic reading of the whole will 
convince almost anybody that ‘ Young Bar- 
barians’ is one of the finest literary products 
of the year. The charm of lew Mlaginten’s 
writing is as intangible as the perfume of the 
tose. There is a union of robustness and 
tenderness, of laughter and tears, of human 
nature and literary art, that one finds nowhere 
else. . . . It is a wholesome, kindly, red- 
blooded, human book, which any one will be 
the merrier and the sweeter spirited for 
reading.” 





The British Weekly says: 


“ As a work of real genius ‘ Young Barbari- 
ans’ deserves to rank with ‘ Treasure Island.’ 
Like the story by which Stevenson obtained 
his first popular success, it appeals to old and 
young.” 





William Wallace says: 


“Tan Maclaren has produced one of the 
pleasantest, healthiest, and best books of the 
year. A work, too, which marks a distinct 
advance on Ian Maclaren’s part as an artist.” 











Dodd, Mead 





@ Company 











Publishers, Fifth Avenue cor. 35th Street, NEW bancres © 
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A Widow and Her Friends 


Cuarites Dana Gisson’s new book. A pictorial history 
of a fascinating young widow in Mr. Gibson’s skillful 
style. 


Russell's Publications 
| 


Price $5.00 


The Dolly Dialogues 


A handsome edition-de-luxe of Anruony Hoper’s delight- 
ful Dialogues, with a number of new ones. Beautifully 
illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Price $2 50 net 


THE Ni NEW LIFE THE OLD FARM 


DayTe GABRIEL Rosserti’s translation and pictures. By RupotF EIcKEMEyER, Jr. Charming pictures of 
Pronounced the most beautiful book of the season. scenes around an old farm. 
Fifteen large carbon reproductions. Price $2.00 — 


Price $3.75 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND | THE HEROES 


By CaRoLyn pn Charming verses, spirited satires CHARLES KINGSLEY’s version of the Greek Fairy Tales. 


and amusing & parodi ies. Illustrated with clever draw- with sixty brilliant drawings in color by M. H. Squire 
ings by Peter Newell and F. Y. Cory. and E. Mars. 


Price $1.50 Price $2.50 
A Beautiful Catalogue with over 200 pictures by the majority of the best artists of America sent free. 


R. H. RUSSELL. - 3 West 29th Street, New York 


i 
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THIS SEASON’S NEW BOOKS Holiday Gift 


“ST. ANTHONY IN ART” 


And other sketches. By Mary F. Nrxon-Rovnet, author of ‘‘ WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN,” ‘A HARP OF 

MANY CHORDS,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Rich cover design. Illustrated with a large number of reproductions from 

paintings of the Masters. The handsomest and most elaborate gift book of the year. Price $2.00. 
Besides the title sketch the volume contains the following : 


The Religious Paintings of Tintorette Music’s Saintly Votary 
The Angel Painter Angels in Art 
A Saintly Scholar Famous “ Assumptions” 
The Painter of Heaven The Painter of the Virgin 


The characters and scenes that furnished inspiration to the artists’ genius, as well as the paintings themselves, 
are all described in the clear, appreciative style of a keen observer, and a true art lover. 


A Book That Every Woman Will Want to Read 


“THE PERFECT WOMAN” 


Translated from the French of Charles de Sainte-Foi. By Zzpuirine N. Brown. 16mo, cloth. Handsomely 
printed and bound. Net $1.00. 


No woman, after reading the wise counsels of this little book, will not awake to a fuller realization of the beauty 
and dignity of her womanhood. She will understand that woman has a mission to perform, and that in “—- Christian 
faith is found a valuable guide and help in the accomplishment of this mission. 


Everything Good That Can be Said Has Béen Said of 


“MY NEW CURATE” 


By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P. P. 12mo., cloth. Illustrated. $x.50. Twelve editions have been printed, and 
it is more popular than ever, 
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‘‘ It is unique in our language.” 
ASK FOR THEM AT BOOKSELLERS’ EVERYWHERE. 


MARLIER & COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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| Crowell’s Holiday Books 





Handy Volume Sets 


Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, Age of Chivalry, and Legends of 
Charlemagne. 
3 volumes, - “ - 2.25 limp leather, 3.753 half calf, 6,00 


Colonial Prose and Poetry. 1607-1775. Edited by Witziam P. 
TRENT and B. W - WES, 


3 volumes. - - - . 2.253 limp leather, 3.753 half calf, 6.0U 
Keats’s Complete Works. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 
5 volumes. - - 3.753 limp leather, 6.253 half calf, 10,00 


Two Volume Sets 

Duruy’s History of the World. 

2 volumes. Extra Illustrated. - . ° 4.003 half calf, 7.50 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

2 volumes Extra Illustrated - - 4.00; half calf, 7.50 
The Tower of London. By W. Hepwortu Dixon. 

2 volumes. Extra Illustrated. - - - - 4.00; half calf, 7.50 
Flowers from Persian Poets. Epitep by N.H. Dore and Bette M. 

WALKER. 2 volumes. Illustrated. - - - 4.00; half calf, 7.50 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days, and of the Young 
Republic By GERALDINE Brooks. 








2 volumes. Illustrated. - . - - - 4.00; half calf, 7.50 
Books for Young People 


Pine Ridge Plantation. By WitLiAm Dryspace. Illustrated. 1.50 
Talks with Great Workers. By O.S. Marpen. Illustrated. 1.50 
Little Arthur’s Greece. By Arruur S. WaLpote. Illustrated. 1.25 


Dames and Daughters of the Young Republic By GERALDINE 
Brooks. Illustrated. ° - : 150 





Religious Books 


Doctrine and Deed. By Cuartes E. Jerrerson, D.D. 1.50 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers. 
By Cuartes E. Jerrerson, D.D. -_ - 1.00 


The Ministry of Comfort. By J. R. Meek D.D. Py i 


Choice Booklets 


Loving My Neighbor. By J. R. Mier, D.D. Illustrated. 
Saul. By Robert Browninc. Illustrated. PRN aged ee 


Stevenson’s Attitude to Life. By Pror. Joun F. Genunc. — - 











For sale by booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Thomas Y. Crowelt & Co., ”” 428, Wont, Rocadway; 
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La Valuable New Books 


Written by scholarly authors with definite purposes in view, and illustrated by well-known artists, 





“HEROINE OF 13812.” 


By Amy E. BLANCHARD. Illustrated by IDA 
WAUGH. 335 pp. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Blanchard’s historical tales are always peter. 
and this one, in depth of interest and in local flavor, is 
surely one of her best. 


“FIGHTING UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS.” 


By CLAUDE H. WETMORE. _IIlustrated by 
H. BuRGESS. 335 pp 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This South American war story accurately narrates 
the circumstances which occurred during the war be- 
tween Chile and Peru. 


“THE SPECTACLE MAN.” 


By Mary F. LEONARD Illustrated by FRANK 
T. MERRILL. 266 pp. 16mo_ Cloth, $1. he 


A well-told story of a Southern girl, the stren 
whose character and purity of whose motives 
compel well-deserved recognition. 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE.” 


By Dr. WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS. IIlustrat- 
ed by WM. F. STECHER. 361 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Griffis has done a splendid service in presenting 
facts garnered by himself personally into a sketchy nar- 
rative. 


“WITH PORTER IN THE ESSEX.” 


Third volume in the “ Great Admiral Series,” 
by JAm:s OTIs. Illustrated b 
STECHER. 344 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


It is a bit of the War of 1812 which has been but little 
treated, and will thus prove exceptionally welcome. 





“WINIFRED WEST.” 
By BLANCHE M. CHANNING. _ Illustrated by 
CHASE EMERSON. 271 pp 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


All the world cannot help loving this sweet-souled 
lover of her precious legacy, an old violin. 


“NEHE ” 

By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 

CHASE EMERSON: 318 pp. 
$1.50. 


The Persian Court and the zeal and ability of the 
young hero are brilliantly set forth. 


“THE LAST OF THE ARAWAKS,” 


By FREDERICK A. OBER. Illustrated by Wm. 
F. STECHER. 358 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


It is a book of adventure that reveals the true life of 
this oom, Si who are every day becoming more closely 
our neighbo: 


“THE YOUNG CONSUL.” 


By WILLIAM DRYSDALE.. _IIlustrated by 
12mo. Cloth, 


Illustrated by 
1z2mo. Cloth, 


CHARLES COPELAND. 352 pp. 

$1.50. 

The hero is brought into touch with the various 
methods employed by the State Department in its con- 
sular service. 


“LAURIE rae and OTHER 
TORIES. 


By MOLLIE ota SEAWELL. Illustrated by 
CHARLES COPELAND. 152 pp. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


This little volume is acollection of some of the bright- 
est short stories which have ever been written. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of these, and all 
of our other books will be sent upon receipt of request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


& ée 
110 Boylston Street, Boston. 


45 Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS! 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 


THE- WORLD. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc, AT ANY PRICE, 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., Four Doors West of Broadway, NEW Y OR 
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PAGES LEADING GIFT BOOKS 





FOR BOOK LOVERS : FOR ART LOVERS 


Little Pilgrimages Among the A History of American Art 
Men who Have Written By 8. HARTMANN 
Famous Books Mie A its 


By E. F. HARKINS 
a Beautiful Women in Art 
Little P ilgri mages Among the | translated from the French of ARMAND Dayor. 
Women who Have Written By H. TWITCHELL 


F amoue Books Each title in two volumes beautifully iliustrated, clot h 
By E. F. HARKINS anp C. H. L. JOHNSTON 12mo, boxed. $4.00. 


Fully illustrated with many full-page plates. Each one 
volume, cloth. $1.50. Entire Art Lovers Series Twelve Volumes 








The most beautiful beok of the year 
THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN: THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By CurFoRD Howarp. With foreword by Rev. Amory H. Bradford. Illustrated with eighteen beautiful drawing 
by W. L. Taylor and T. Guernsey Moore. Cloth, decorative, beveled edges, gilt top, printed throughout in red and 
black, boxed. $2.50. The same, three-quarters levant, boxed. $5.00. 


“Ithas been my privilege to examine the ony manuscript, and [ can assure those who may wish to read it that it is ac- 
curate in its statements, vivid and picturesque in its style free from cant, and entirely reverent and earnest in spirit.” 





The Rose Garden of Persia Florence 
e illumi- | By Granr ALLEN. Two vols., large 16mo, cloth, decor- 
pag ative, illustrated with eighty full-page photogravure 
cloth decorative, or} (op, boxed. $2.00. and half-tone plates, deckle edge, flat back, gilt top. 


crushed morocco. $3.00. 
petecton 44 te beat a peor iy epieting hom 
classics as the “* Rubaivat’’ and other works 0 mar, an e 
works of Attar, Jami, Sadi, Hafiz, The Sufis, etc. Same, three-quarter morroco. $7.00. 








te ideal gift book for old or young 
OUR DEVOTED FRIEND THE DOG 


By Sarau K. Bourton, author of *‘ Girls Who Have Become Famous,” etc. 


One vol., large 12mo, profusely illustrated with 100 reproductions from original photographs, 450 pages, gilt top, cloth, 
decorative. $1.50. 





FOR STAGE LOVERS FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


Famous Actors of the Day in Grand Opera in America 


America By HENRY C. LAHEE 
SECOND SERIES 


Famous Prag bacsiord ” the Day A Critical History of Opera 


SECOND SERIES By ARTHUR ELSON 
By LEWIS C. STRANG Beautifully illustrated with numerous full-page plates in 
Illustrated with twenty-five full-page plates in photo- photogravure and half tone. Each one volume, cloth. 
gravure and half-tone. Each one volume, cloth. $1.50. $1.50. 
Entire Stage Lovers Series Six Volumes Entire Music Lovers Series Nine Volumes 








For sale by all booksellers or sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


mitt e Le C, PAGE & COMPANY soston, mass. 
is ASTIN ASANO 
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$3 500.00 for a NAME. 


ARE YOU ANY GOOD AT THINKING ? 


If you are, here is a chance for you to make Three Thousand 
Five Hundred Dollars. 


The Art Publishing Someeey have just issued a first-class Monthly 
Publication, and being unable to agree on a name, fer have decided 
to pay — for a suitable name for it, and have deposited the money 
jn the 


Can you suggest a suitable name? The publication is hand- 
somely bound with colored cover, = on the finest super. 
calendered paper, is beautifully illustrated and full of bright, ‘wp-to-dats 
articles on current topics, all of which are of a most interesting char- 
acter. In other words, you will find it the most interesting and in- 
Soper publication you ever read, and fit for the finest homes in the 
and, 


To the Art Publishing Co., New York City: 

Gentlemen: Your publication came to hand. Enclosed find $8.00 for 9% 
copies which I desire to be sent to the parties whose names I herewith enclose 
and whom I am confident will become permanent subscribers. 

Your paper is a “Gem” and should reach the better class of subscribers 
— are capable of appreciating excellence and are looking for something re- 

n 


I am overburdened with a lot of fake literature that comes in my mail 
every day and must confess that your paper, both in quality and beauty, excels 
any publication that I have seen yet. Wishing you success, I am, 

Very er yours 
R. J. E. BENNETT, Burlington, Iowa. 


The Art Publishing Co., New York: 

Gentlemen: Magazine came last evening. It is a “ Beauty,” especially 
the pictures, and contains nothing but reading of the highest class, 

ope you will have the greatest success in your grand undertaking. With 

best wishes I am, ee yo 


urs, 
ULIVIA DAILEY. 
Peru Ohio, Nov. 20th, 1961. 





We get hundreds of such complimentary letters every day. 
Subscription Price, 10 Cents a Copy. 


The best and surest way to win the money is to get a sample copy 
so that you can see what it’s like. You can then form an idea of what 
would be a suitable name for it, and may suggest and send any num- 

For Front Cover of Next Issue _ ber of names from z to 3o to —— from. as soon as you see a copy of 
of our Magazine. oP = a and interesting publication, it will suggest many new ideas 
There will be no divisions of 5 and 10 cents made of this prize. 
You can win apy amount from $250 up to $3,500. 
Positively—$250 is the smallest sum that will be awarded to any prize winner, and the Iarg- 
est $3,500. Full particulars will be sent with copy of publication. 
Don’t you think a prize of Three Thousand Five Hundred Dollars is worth trying for? There needn't 
be any doubt in your mind as to the legitimacy of this offer. The money is deposited in the bank and must be paid 
to those who will name the publication 
Understand—This $3,500 prize consists of $1,000 in cash and 100 shares of stock at $25 a share, which is likely 
to greatly increase in value. : 
nl ring to incorporate into a stock company, and in addition to payinz $1,900.00 in cash we will also give 
100 ea wock at $35.00 a sbare, ma ing in all $3,500.00 to be paid for the name. 
t aname for the publication, and don’t care who names it,-or what part of the globe it 
wiaune from ; those who will send the best name will get both the money and stocks. 
No expense will be spared in making this paper the finest and most instructive publication in America, and the 
100 shares of stock may, in less than a year, be worth over $100.00 a share and yield you an independent income for 
the balance of your lite. 4 ee 
Here is a chance for you to make a fortune, and a few minutes of careful thinking may do it. 
raphers and portrait agents—We have recently purchased a photo-enlarging plant, with a capaci 
of Bye Y day. Bromide and Solar enlargements, also finishing for the Frade. Stric ty first-class wor. 
and prompt service, with prices nearly 50 per cent. lower than any other copying house in America. You ean 
have better work, quicker service, and save nearly 50 per cent. of what you are now paying. For terms and prices 
send for copy of publication. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Send 1o cents for copy of paper. It will explain all about this con- 
test and tell you how to send the names that you suggest. Remit either in silver or two-cent stamps only. 


THE ART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1181 Broadway, New York. 
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A XMAS BOOK LIST 





SERIOUS LITERATURE 





POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
By Witt14M ArncHER. With 33 full-page portraits from woodcuts by Robert Bryden. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00 net. 


The London Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘In short, the wee - a treasure-house of well-argued criticism, no less than a 
collection of much admirable and some little-known poetry. - A book to interest and profit every one who has any taste 
for the study of poetry and poetic methods.” 





JANE AUSTEN, Her Homes and Her Friends 
By ponyg + With numerous illustrations by Ellen G. Hill. Together with photogravure portraits, etc. 8vo, 
81 P, net. 


NOTE.—All who love the unique character-writing of Miss Austen's classic work will find in this volume a charming col- 
lection of her personal associations, breathing the atmosphere of her times. 





FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE 


By HeLen Mruman. Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. With photogravure portrait of N. 
a Watts, R.A. 12mo, $1.50 net. ” ” 


ectator.—* Mrs. Crofton is one of the writers who have the aye of of turnin 


Two letters of Gilbert White fill one chapter. Others from 





ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY ; OR, THE LESSER MYSTERIES 
By Annie Besant. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
A vividly interesting book which will read as a revelation to those as yet unacquainted with the author’s work. 





RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp FirzGgeaLp. With introduction by F, B. Mousey Conte. Illustrations on 
vellum by Herbert Cole. Sumptuous edition de luxe limited to 350 copies. Only 100 copies for America. 8vo, $5.00 net, 





THOMAS WOLSEY: Legate and Reformer 
By Rev. ErHELRED L. Taunton, author of “‘ The Jesuits in England.” With portraits, lithographs, etc. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


NOTE.—In the negotiations of Wolsey lie the seeds of many an ecclesiastical question now of gigantic growth. It is his 
activity in such matters that is especially emphasized in the present biographical volume. 








IN LIGHTER VEIN 








MRS. SKRINE’S NEW BOOK 
THE WORLD’S DELIGHT 


$1.50 [Just Published.] 


. “The author knows the child intimately. The seriousness of children . . . their genial scorn - a, eop’ 
cannot we 4, A spirit of their ‘imaginab es’—these and other things are set forth with rare skill. Phe 
notable.”— 4theneum, 


le who 
book is 





EVELYN SHARP’S NEW BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES 
ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMPLAND 


$1.25 net. [Just Published.] 


" The anthor’s charming books for children are well known. The new volume is adorned by eight manors from the pen 
of Miss Alice B. Woodward. It will form a coveted companion gift to ‘‘ Wymps,”’ ‘* All the Way to Fairyland,” 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 
By mee Wuirtr. Edited by Grant Alien. With nearly 200 illustrations by Edmund H. New. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


NoT he seneqeerns ce of Grant Allen’s admirable issue of tiiis famous work in a cheap and convenient form, retaining 
the pocket drawn strations of Mr. New, will make this the standard edition. for years to come. 





W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE USURPER 
$1.50. [Just Published.] 


The New York World.—“ Imagina‘ion still lives, and ‘ The Usurper’ {s a triumph of its trained strength.” 
The London aay Chronicle.—* Mr. Locke has all the qualities that make for a wide success. . . . His new book has char- 
acter and force, and it tells a good story in a thoroughly workmanlike fashion.’ 





RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL 


CASTING OF NETS 
$1.50. [Just Published.] 
“A book widely read of late; a book of singular brilliancy.”"\-CaNon SCOTT-HOLLAND, preaching in St. Paul’s Cathedral. ° 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S GREAT NOVEL 


THE ARISTOCRATS 
i Thousand. $1.50. 


“One of the penaribe ed books of the year.”— 


Bookma: 
pee mer erand entertaining. . . .- Her investigations into the American character are acute as}well as amusing.— The Lon- 
mes, 





|JOHN LANE, Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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Uniform with the Temple Classics 


The Femple Bible 


in 24 volumes, 4 x 5 inches 





ACH book edited with an elucidative and critical intro- 
duction and notes by a scholar who has made it his special 
study. The editors include Rev. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford Uni- 
versity ; Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, of Edinburgh University ; the 
Rev.G Wilkins of Dublin University ; Archdeacon A. Hughes- 
Games ; Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
the Rev. Canon Benham : the Rev. B. B Warfield, of Princeton 
University ; Rev. S. Macaulay Jackson, of New York Univer- 
sity, and many others. 

Each book with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure 
frontispiece by a famous English artist of a painting by one of 
the old masters. 

An introductory volume on the Stupy oF THE BIBLE by 
the Bishop of Ripon. 


The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
The New Testament in 7 volumes 


Genesis NOW READY 16mo. ‘Cloth, 40 cents, net, a volume; 
limp leather, 60 cents, net, a volume 


Exo dus The remaining volumes will 


be issued one each month. 





A specimen copy sent, on receipt of price and mention of this 
magazine Descriptive circular sent on application 





Publishers—J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY-—Philedelphia 


. fi |IRA D. SANKEY’S 
q 
The T 3M and TOUR IN EGYPT 
VY oung en. and the HOLY LAND 


By DR. JOSIAH STRONG, 
Author of “ Our Country,” ‘‘ EXPANSION,” ete. E with photographs by I, Allan Sankey and a 
12mo, Cloth, net, 75¢. graphic “pid rs a ho ety bes ae, ° 
2 + ; was found in y er-Nasu m ’ 
sie ane ema peaitions i a Apa vividly described in the January number of 
well known. In this book he discusses the O 
great social laws that ys tn obeyed it THE DELI N EAT R 
social ills are to cease, and applies these laws —o om 
to the everyday problems in the lives of all - by sontl propetd for 15c 
young people. $1.00 for an entire year. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
ont 17 West 13th St., New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


An important new book by Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN, supplementing his ‘‘ Life of Nelson.” 


Six Photogravure 


portraits, 8vo, $2.50 net ; postpaid $2.68. 











UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF 
GOLD 


A story of the present time. By Mary DEVEREUX, 
author of ‘‘From Kingdom to Colony.” 12mo, $i.50. 
Third Edition. 


MISTRESS BRENT 


A charming story of Lord Baltimore’s Colony in 1638. 
By Lucy M. Turuston. 
22mo, $1.50. 


DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS 


By Rey. A. W. Jackson, author of ‘‘ James Martineau ; 
A Biography and Study.” 16mo. $1.00 net; postpaid, 
$1.08. 


Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 


JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE 
PILGRIM’S DAY 


By Mary W. Tizeston. A Companion Book to‘ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” 80 cents, $1.00 and $1.25 
editions, Postpaid, 88 cents, $1.09 and $1.35. 





MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW 
FRANCE 


Mary Sirton Pepper’s interesting stories of pioneer 
women of Canada. 12mo ; $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65. 


A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of ‘In Ghostly Japan,” 
‘“* Shadowings,” etc. 12mo, $1.60 net ; postpaid, $1.73. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN 
BOOKS 


LILLIAN WHITING’s new book, similar to the three vol- 
umes of ‘* The World Beautiful.” 16mo, $1.00 net ; post- 
paid, $1.08 ; decorated, $1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.34. 


THE POCKET BALZAC 


Miss WoRMELEY’s superb translation. Complete in 30 
vols. 18mo; size 444 x 65g. Price in cloth, $1.00 per vol. ; 
in limp leather, $1.25 per vol. Any volume sold sep, 
arately. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 
LITTLE MEN, with Pictures by Birch 


By Louisa M. Aucort, author of “ Little Women,” etc. New Holiday Edition. With 15 full-page illustrations 
by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


TEDDY; HER DAUGHTER 


By the favorite girl’s author ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
het ; postage 12 cents extra. 


HOLLY-BERRY and MISTLETOE 


A Christmas Romance of 1492 by Mary CAROLINE 
Hype. 80 cents net ; postage 8 cents extra. 


HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HAR- 
BORTOWN 


By Lity F. WEssELHOEFT., For boys and girls. 
het ; postage 18 cents extra. 


THE MAGIC KEY 


Amodern fairy story by EL1zaBeTa S. TucKER. 
het ; postage 10 cents extra. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL 


A capital school boy’s story by Eprra Ropinson. $1.20 
het ; postage 18 cents extra. 


$1.20 


$1.20 


$1.00 





BRENDA’S SUMMER AT ROCKLEY 


By Heien Lean Reep. A book for girls. 12mo, $1.20 
net ; postage 13 cents extra. 


AS THE GOOSE FLIES 


A fanciful story written aad illustrated by KaTHarInE 
Pye. $1.20 net ; postage 10 cents extra. 


FOUR ON A FARM 


By Mary P. Wetts Smita, author of ‘‘ The Jolly Good 
Times” Series. $1.20 net ; postage 11 cents extra. 


MORGAN'S MEN 
By Joun Preston True. A thrilling revolutionary 
story for boys. $1.20 net; postage 12 cents extra. 
THE STORY OF A LITTLE POET 


By SopHiz Cramp Taytor. An original child’s story. 
$1.20 net ; postage 15 cents extra. 





TRUTH DEXTER 


By Sipney McCaut, The American Society Novel you've heard so much discussed. 12mo, $1.50. 50th Thousand. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Holiday 
Handkerchiefs 





$3.00 to $12.00 a Dozen. my, Fat 


Registered Trade-Mark 








We make up especially for gifts boxes containing one dozen 
assorted lace trimmed and embroidered ladies’ Handkerchiefs, 
at $3.00, $6.00, $9.00 and $12.00 a dozen. All choice goods, 
carefully selected and no two patterns alike. 

For men we make up boxes of one dozen initial or plain 
hemstitched Handkerchiefs at the same prices. The $3.00 a 
dozen Handkerchiefs are full size and of excellent quality for 
general use. And every other desirable kind of pure linen 
Handkerchief for men, women and children. 


“The Linen Store.” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 west 234 st. N.Y. 








2 THOS. L. JAMES, Prest. J. R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 
Our business is E. V. W. ROSSITER, V.-Prest. W. C. REID, Warehouse Supt. 


Comfortable’ fae | |LiNCOIN Safe Deposit C0 


32 to 42 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
AND 


45 to 55 EAST FORTY-FIRST ST. 


SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULTS FOR SECURITIES, 


$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS. 
Silver Plate Stored under Guarantee. 


ys Fire Proof Warehouses for Household 
SENSIBLE PRESENTS Furniture. 


emliein wamkere chek hen on siete tee, cot aan fs Car. 
opus corn, over forming shelves for wrung olding books etc. Wel | Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, Cat 
mathe’ dt nds BOULING 26 OARTTING SEATS, cx entnsentsony ates 

Sor irom ooruse. [CATALOGUE B.} 


. We make a large variety of devices for thei: 
comfort, such as Beds, Lifts, Tables, Back Rests, Commodes, a. TRUSTEES: 
: 


(CATALOGUE A.] 

FOR B VERS. Sargent’s Economic Sytem of THOMAS L., JA ANDERBILT. 
prok BOOK LOVERS. Sara: tem. . JAMES, FREDERICK W. V 
Rotary Book Cases, Reading Stands, Dictionary and Atles Helust we | | WILLIAM R. GRACE. WM. SEWARD WEBB. 


justable Reading Desks, attachable to any chair, etc. [CATALOGUE D.] NOAH DAVIS H, WALTER WEBB. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. Postage 2 cents each, : ‘ G. 
PERCIVAL KUHNE, J. D. LAYNG. 
2 . 
GEO. F. SARGENT C0., 28° Fourth Ave. (next 23aSt.),) | saTTHEW C. BORDEN. E, E, OLCOTT. 
HARVEY P, FARRINGTON. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
message begins with 
an eloquent tribute to 
the character of his murdered predeces- 
sor, “at the time of his death the most 
widely loved man in all the United 
States.” Turning from the good man 
who is gone to thoughts suggested by 
the motives and belief of the murderer 
—‘“a professed Anarchist, inflamed by 
the teachings of professed Anarchists, 
and probably also by the reckless utter- 
ances of those who, on the stump and in 
the public press, appeal to the dark and 


The President’s 
Message 


evil spirits of malice and greed, envy 
and sullen hatred ”’—-the President as- 
serts that an Anarchist is “ merely one 
type of criminal,” but a type “ more dan- 


gerous than any other.” Anarchy, he 
says, is “ no more an expression of ‘ so- 
cial discontent’ than picking pockets or 
wife-beating.” The Anarchist “is in no 
sense a ‘product of social conditions,’ 
save as a highwayman is ‘ produced’ by 
the fact that an unarmed man happens to 
have a purse.” He recommends that 
Anarchist immigrants be excluded, that 
resident aliens of the same kind be de- 
ported, that jurisdiction over murderous 
assaults upon the President or any one 
in line of succession to the Presidency 
be given to the Federal courts, with pro- 
vision for adequate punishment, and that 
the Anarchist’s crime be made by treaty 
an offense against the law of nations, 
like piracy and the slave trade. He then 
takes up the subject of Trusts, or great 
corporations, saying that the great mod- 
ern corporate fortunes are not due to the 
tariff but to natural causes ; that the poor 
have not been growing poorer while the 
tich have grown richer; and that the 
strong and forceful men upon whom the 


success of business operations rests 
should be left “as unhampered as is 
compatible with the public good,” partly 
for the reason that they are influential in 
promoting American supremacy in the 
world’s markets. Extreme care must be 
taken, he says, not to interfere in a spirit 
of rashness and ignorance with the deli- 
cate mechanism of modern business. But 
with respect to the so-called Trusts there 
are “real and grave evils” (one of the 
chief being overcapitalization), that 
should be corrected. Combination and 
concentration should be, not prohibited, 
but supervised and within reasonable 
limits controlled. The solution of the 
problem calls first of all for publicity, 
“the only sure remedy which we can 
now invoke.” The nation should assume 
power of supervision and regulation 
over all corporations doing an interstate 
business. He thinks Congress can by 
legislation enable the Government to 
exercise such control; but if it lacks the 
Constitutional power, the Constitution 
should be amended so that the power 
may be acquired and exercised. All mat- 
ters affecting the great corporations 
should be the province of a Secretary of 
Commerce and Industries; and he asks 
for the creation of a Cabinet office for 
such a Secretary. Speaking of the wel- 
fare of the wage-workers, the President 
says that labor must be protected not 
only by the tariff, but also by the exclu- 
sion of immigrant laborers who _repre- 
sent a depressed standard of living. 
Therefore he recommends that the law 
excluding Chinese laborers be immedi- 
ately re-enacted and strengthened wher- 
ever additional strength is needed. The 
enforcement of the eight-hour law should 
be made easy and certain. Very great 
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good, he says, has been and will be ac- 
complished by labor unions when man- 
aged with forethought and combining 
insistence upon their own rights with 
law-abiding respect for the rights of 
others. The present immigration laws 
are unsatisfactory, the President says. 
We should aim to exclude not only the 
Anarchists, but also “all persons who 
are of a low moral tendency or of un- 
savory reputation.” By a careful educa- 
tional test some intelligent capacity to 
appreciate American institutions should 
be secured. Again, the influx of cheap 
labor and the resulting competition that 
gives rise to so much of bitterness in 
American industrial life should be pre- 
vented by requiring proof of the immi- 
grant’s personal capacity to earn an 
American living, and evidence that he 
has money enough to insure a decent 
start under American conditions. 


a 


Nothing could be 


Tariff, Reciprocit ; 
: P Y more unwise, Mr. 


Irrigation, Etc. 


Roosevelt says, than 
to disturb the business interests of the 
country by any general tariff change at 


this time. Yet it is not only possible, but 
eminently desirable, to combine with the 
stability of our economic system a sup- 
plementary system of reciprocal benefit 
and obligation with other nations. While 
reciprocity must be treated as the hand- 
maiden of protection, our first duty is to 
see that the protection granted by the 
tariff in every case where it is needed is 
maintained, and that reciprocity be 
sought for so far as it can safely be done 
without injury to our home industries. 
Duties must never be reduced below the 
point that will cover the difference be- 
tween the labor cost here and the labor 
cost abroad. The growth of our export 
trade emphasizes the need of wider mar- 
kets and for a liberal policy in dealing 
with foreign nations. “To secure these 
markets we can utilize existing duties in 
any case where they are no longer needed 
for the purpose of protection,” or where 
the duty, on some article not produced 
here, is no longer needed for revenue. 
“ The natural line of development for a 
policy of reciprocity will be in connection 
with those of our productions which no 
longer require all of the support once 
needed to establish them on a sound 
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basis, and with those others where, either 
because of natural or of economic causes, 
we are beyond the reach of successful 
competition.” The President “asks 
the attention ” of the Senate to the pend- 
ing treaties of reciprocity. The condi- 
tion of the merchant marine, he says, 
calls for immediate remedial action. We 
should not rely upon the ships of com- 
peting nations for the distribution of our 
goods. It should be made advantageous 
to carry American goods in American- 
built ships. He does not specifically rec- 
ommend any pending subsidy bill or 
proposition. He calls “ special attention 
to the need of strict economy in expendi- 
tures,” but also says that the utmost care 
should be taken not to reduce the rev- 
enues so that there will be a possibility 
of a deficit. Referring to the complaints 
concerning unjust discrimination in rail- 
way freight rates, and also to the railway 
companies’ plea for permission to main- 
tain pools, he remarks that the Interstate 
Commerce law should be so amended as 
to insure just and open rates, and at the 
same time says nothing could be more 
foolish than the enactment of legislation 
that would unnecessarily interfere with 
the development and operation of the 
railroads. In the course of a long pas- 
sage relating to the preservation of for- 
ests and the conservation of water sup- 
plies, he urges that the forest reserves 
should be more carefully guarded and 
protected from fires. Some of them 
should serve as safe havens of refuge to 
our rapidly diminishing wild animals of 
the larger kinds, and as “ free camping 
grounds for the ever-increasing numbers 
of men and women who have learned to 
find rest, health and recreation in the 
splendid forests and flower-clad mead- 
ows of our mountains.” Concerning ir- 
rigation in the arid region, he holds that 
the conservation and regulation of the 
water supply by great storage works is 
properly a national function. “The 
Government should construct and main- 
tain these reservoirs as it does other pub- 
lic works.” He reviews at length the his- 
tory of irrigation, pointing out the bene- 
fits to be derived from a settled national 
policy on this subject, which should in- 
volve not only independent action by the 
Government, but also the co-operation of 
the Government with the several arid 
States. Legislation concerning Hawaii, 
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he says, should be shaped to build up 
there a healthy American community of 
men who themselves till the farms they 
own. As to Cuba, he says that the in- 
dependent Government will be an accom- 
plished fact before the end of this session 
of Congress. We quote his urgent rec- 
ommendation concerning a treaty of reci- 
procity : 

“In the case of Cuba there are weighty rea- 
sons of morality and of national interest why 
the policy of reciprocity should be held to have 
a peculiar application and I most earnestly ask 
your attention to the wisdom, indeed to the 
vital need, of providing for a substantial re- 
duction in the tariff duties on Cuban imports 
into the United States. Cuba has in her Con- 
stitution affirmed what we desired, that she 
should stand in international matters in closer 
and more friendly relations with us than with 
any other power; and we are bound by every 
consideration of honor and expediency to pass 
commercial measures in the interest of her ma- 
terial well-being.” 


Porto Rico, the President says, is thriv- 
ing as never before. The material wel- 
fare of its people must be guarded as 
carefully as that of any other portion of 
our country. Legislation concerning 
_public lands on the island is needed. 


Sd 


The Monroe Doc- 
trine should be, 
the President says, 
the cardinal feature of the foreign policy 
of all the nations of the two Americas, 
as it is of the United States. It is not 
intended to be hostile to any Old World 
nation, or to give cover to any aggression 
by one New World power at the expense 
of any other. It is a step toward assur- 
ing the universal peace of the world by 
securing the possibility of permanent 
peace on this hemisphere. Under it we 
seek neither additional territory nor ex- 
clusive commercial privileges; we guar- 
antee no State against deserved punish- 
ment if that does not take the form of 
the acquisition of territory by any non- 
American power. It is our purpose in 
the Philippines, he says, “ to give the is- 
landers a constantly increasing measure 
of self-government, exactly as fast as 
they show themselves fit to exercise it,” 
and to make our administration of the 
islands honorable to our nation by mak- 
ing it of the highest benefit to the Fili- 
binos themselves. Our aim is to fit them 
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for “self-government after the fashion 
of the really free nations,” and we have 
gone to the very verge of safety in has- 
tening the process. The islands should 
be thrown open to industrial develop- 
ment by removing the restrictions im- 
posed on the granting of franchises. 
The business man should be invited to 
the Philippines by laws giving free play 
to industrial enterprise. A cable to 
Hawaii and the Philippines should be 
constructed at once, either by the Gov- 
ernment or by a private company from 
which the Government can secure all pos- 
sible advantages. The President argues 
at length for a steady continuation of the 
upbuilding of the navy. “ Probably no 
other great nation is so anxious for peace 
as we are,” and an adequate and highly 
trained navy is “the best guaranty 
against war.” It offers us “the only 
means of making our insistence upon the 
Monroe Doctrine anything but a subject 
of derision to whatever nation chooses to 
disregard it.” Secretary Long’s call for 
more ships is supported by the President, 
who asks for 4,000 more seamen and 
I,000 more marines. Officers and men 
alike should be kept “ as much as possible 


on blue water,” and even in time of peace 
a war ship should be used until it wears. 


out. The army does not need to be in- 
creased, but should be kept at the high- 
est point of efficiency. We quote else- 
where what the President says about the 
use of the merit system in the army and 
on the islands. He recommends that 
the classified service be extended to 
the District of Columbia, and that the 
Consular Service be reorganized strictly 
on a merit basis. The tribal funds of 
the Indians should be broken up into in- 
dividual holdings; education in the In- 
dian schools should be elementary and 
largely industrial; the Indian should be 
treated as an individual—like the white 
man—and be made to work on his own 
ground. Referring to the rural free de- 
livery of the mails, Mr. Roosevelt says 
it is just that the great agricultural popu- 
lation should share in the improvement 
of the postal service. A review of our. 
relations with China precedes the mes- 
sage’s concluding paragraph, in which 
fitting reference is made to the deaths 
of Queen Victoria and the Empress 
Dowager Frederick, and to the expres- 
sions of sympathy and grief received 
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from all parts of the world after the 
assassination of Mr. McKinley. “ In the 
midst of our affliction,” says the Presi- 
dent, “ we reverently thank the Almighty 
that we are at peace with the nations of 
mankind; and we firmly intend that our 
policy shall be such as to continue un- 
broken these international relations of 
mutual respect and good will.” 


Sa 


At the beginning of the 
first session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, on the 
2d inst., the House was organized by the 
re-election of Speaker Henderson and 
nearly all of the other officers of the pre- 
ceding session. Three thousand bills 
were introduced. On the following day 
the President’s message was read, and 
then both Houses adjourned as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley. Since that time the 
House committees on Ways and Means 
and Appropriations have been appointed, 
and one Democrat in each has been dis- 
placed by a Republican, so that the Re- 
publicans now have eleven of the seven- 
teen members. This change will prevent 
Mr. Babcock from securing a majority 
in the Ways and Means Committee for 
reporting his bill to reduce the tariff 
duties on steel products. It is commonly 
said in Washington that the pending 
treaties of reciprocity will not be ratified 
or even taken up for consideration. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
concerning the collection of tariff duties 
on imports from the Philippines calls for 
prompt legislation; and Senator Lodge 
has introduced a bill that is in accord 
with the views of Secretary Root. This 
bill provides that the duties of our pres- 
ent tariff shall be imposed on goods com- 
ing from the Philippines; that the tariff 
enacted by the Philippine Commission 
shall be imposed on goods coming to the 
islands from this country or any other; 
that the statutes of the United States 
shall not be in force in the islands, ex- 
cept by order of the War Department or 
the Commission; and that all duties col- 
lected heretofore or hereafter shall be 
used and expended by the Government 
in the archipelago. It is expected that 
the bill will be passed before the holiday 
recess, In the House there may be at- 
tached to it a provision for an agreemetit 
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of reciprocity reducing our duties on 
goods from the islands in return for a 
reduction of the Philippine tariff by the 
Commission. No conclusion has been 
reached by the Treasury Department as 
to the effect of the court’s decision upon 
the navigation laws. The Department 
is unwilling to decide that all trade be- 
tween this country and the islands must 
be carried on in American ships. Many 
bills relating to the treatment of Anarch- 
ists have been introduced, substantially 
all of them providing for the exclusion 
of Anarchist immigrants, the deportation 
of alien resident Anarchists, and the pun- 
ishment of Anarchist assault upon the 
President by death. Senator Burrows 
would have the persons of suspected im- 
migrants examined for marks indicating 
membership in an Anarchist society. 
Senator Hoar thinks the most ef- 
fective remedy would be banishment to a 
remote island selected for the purpose by 
an agreement of the civilized nations. 
Senator Vest asks for an inquiry as to 
the constitutional power of Congress to 
deal with the question. Senator Mc- 
Comas has made a speech in support of 
his bill. He urges that the Federal 
courts should have jurisdiction, that the 
President should negotiate treaties for 
the restraint of Anarchists, and that by 
law it should be made a crime not only 
to incite Anarchist assault by publica- 
tion or speech, but also to be a member 
of an association in which such assault 
is advised or incited. Resolutions pro- 
viding for an investigation concerning 
the disfranchisement of negroes in the 
South, and one aimed directly at the 
Louisiana delegation, have been intro- 
duced by prominent members. A South- 
ern member retorts by asking for an in- 
quiry as to disfranchisement by legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts. On this question 
there is to be a Republican caucus. One 
resolution calls for an investigation as 
to Maclay’s charges against Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley. i 


& 


The Hay - Pauncefote 
treaty has been sent to 
the Senate, and both 
have the Isthmian Canal 


The Isthmian 
Canai 


Houses now 
Commission’s report. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foréign Relations has already 
taken favotable action upon the treaty, 
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and at last accounts only three Senators 
—Mason, of Illinois; Money, of Missis- 
sippi, and Harris, of Kansas—were in- 
clined to vote against it. Harris thinks 
no treaty with Great Britain is required ; 
in the committee the treaty was criticised 
by Money and Bacon on the ground that 
it did not give the United States absolute 
control in time of war, but they did not 
vote against the reporting of it to the 
Senate. We referred some time ago to 
the leading provisions of the new agree- 
ment. The old Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
superseded. For the joint guarantee of 
neutrality is substituted the guarantee of 
the United States alone, and the clause 
providing for the adhesion of other Pow- 
ers is dropped. The rules of the pre- 
ceding agreement as to the war vessels 
of belligerents are reproduced with some 
changes. Following the declaration that 
the canal “ shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations observing these rules, on terms 
of entire equality,” the treaty says: 

“The canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal 
as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder.” 


While the old clause prohibiting fortifi- 
cations has been dropped, the section 
quoted above is regarded by some as a 
prohibition. Great Britain appears to 
have required the insertion of the follow- 
ing new Article, because of the super- 
session of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which bound the United States never to 
“assume or exercise dominion over any 
part of Central America: ” 


“ Article IV.—It is agreed that no change 
of territorial sovereignty or of international 
relations of the country or countries traversed 
by the before-mentioned ¢anal shall affect the 
general principle of neutralization, or the ob- 
ligation of the high contracting parties under 
the present treaty.” E 


We have heretofore given the substance 
of the Commission’s report, which is in 
favor of the Nicaragua route. Mr. Hep- 
burn has again introduced his Nicaragua 
Canal bill, enlarging the sum to be ap- 
propriated to $180,000,000. Senator 
Morgan has introduced a bill authorizing 
the President to procure from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica the needed concessions. 
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M. Hutin has offered the Panama Canal 
Company’s rights and property to the 
President on terms not made public. 
The Colombian Government joins him in 
asserting that the sum mentioned by the 
Commission, $109,000,000, was not a 
selling price, but an estimate of the cost 
of the work already done. 
& 


The South Carolina and 
West Indian Exposition 
at Charleston was 
opened on the 2d with interesting cere- 
monies. An imposing parade of military 
and civic bodies escorted the guests of 
honor to the exposition grounds, where 
an oration was delivered in the Audito- 
rium by Senator Chauncey M. Depew, of 
New York. At the close of this address 
a greeting was sent by wire to President 
Roosevelt, who then opéned the Exposi- 
tion by pressing an electric key in the 
White House, and sending a message of 
congratulation, in which he expressed a 
hope that the undertaking would “ prove 
of great and lasting benefit to our in- 
dustries and to our commerce with the 
West Indies.” The number in attend- 
ance on this first day exceeded 20,000. 
The President has promised to visit 
Charleston with members of his Cabinet 
on February 12th. In his oration Mr. 
Depew reviewed the industrial history 
of the Southern States, pointing to their 
marvelous recovery since the close of the 
Civil War and to the recent growth of 
Southern manufactures. Our trade 
with the West Indies, he asserted, had 
not been sufficiently encouraged. Hav- 
ing said that we ought to assist Cuba by 
tariff concessions, he spoke for reciproc- 
ity as follows: 


“ Resciprocity has been a popular, but unde- 
fined, idea in American politics. Its possibili- 
ties have captured our imagination. Its prac- 
tical and beneficial limits have never been re- 
vealed. Where it brings the highly organized 
industries and cheap labor of other countries 
in competition in our markets with our own, 
the scheme will not be adopted. Bargains are 
never one-sided among shrewd dealers, and, 
in large and in detail, reciprocity is a bargain. 
But with the West India Islands, and most, if 
not all, the South and Central American Re- 
publics, and Mexico, it is our plain duty to of- 
fer such mutual advantages by tariff conces- 
sions as will draw them to us, and give ius in 
return the better position for our products 
among their people. We cannot expect that 
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the British colonies in the western hemi- 
sphere will forever purchase 60 per cent. of 
their importations from the United States with 
little corresponding buyirg on our part from 
them. We must keep and foster this vast com- 
merce by liberal recognition.” 


Our failure to supply a large proportion 
of South America’s imports was’ as- 
cribed to the lack of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. In the interests of peace, 
he said, the Monroe Doctrine should be 
maintained and the navy be made so 
strong that no one would care to test its 


force. 
we 


London is said to 
be delighted and 
apparently a little 
surprised at the statesmanlike speech 
made by the Prince of Wales at the ban- 
quet given by the City in the Guildhall 
in honor of his successful tour of the 
British Empire. The celebration was on 
the 5th, and the Prince and Princess 
drove from York House to the Guildhall 
in an open landau escorted by the Life 
Guards. At the dinner the Prince made 
a speech in which he reviewed the ex- 
periences of his tour and went with some 
detail into the relations between the 
motherland and the colonies. Of the 
Dominion of Canada he said: 

“ To Canada was borne the message already 
conveyed to Australia and New Zealand, of the 
motherland’s loving appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by its gallant sons. In the jour- 
ney from ocean to ocean, marvelous in its com- 
fort and organization, we were enabled to see 
something of its matchless scenery, the rich- 
ness of its soil and the boundless possibilities 
of that vast and but partly explored territory. 
We saw, too, the success which has crowned 
the efforts to weld into one community the peo- 
ples of its two great races.” 


His earnestness of manner and the solid- 
ity of his argument quite overshadowed 
the other speakers, altho Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery 
were among those who responded to 
toasts. Only Lord Salisbury alluded to 
the unpopularity of England abroad, a 
question now of pressing importance. 
He said: 

“ No doubt it is true just at this moment we 
have many enemies who are not very reticent 
in expressing their opinion. But, on the other 
hand, to-day’s celebration, which is largely due 
to the action and co-operation of their royal 


The Prince of Wales 
at the Guildhall 


highnesses, has shown that we possess in the 
support of our distant kinsmen an approval and 
a sanction which to us is worth infinitely more 
than all the contempt and all the censure that 
we may receive from other nations.” 

This is the first occasion on which the 
Prince of Wales has had an opportunity 
to show his breadth of intelligence, and 
Great Britain is more than pleased at his 
statesmanlike utterance. Whether Mr. 
Chamberlain or some one else really 
wrote his speech, as rumor maintains, is 
another matter. 


The German Reichstag has 
entered on a debate which 
is likely to prove the most 
bitter in its parliamentary history, and 
may even lead to serious national dis- 
turbances. On December 2d Count von 
Bulow, the Imperial Chancellor, intro- 
duced the new Tariff bill in the lower 
House, and in the very opening of his 
speech counseled the members of the 
Reichstag to use moderate language in 
the ensuing discussion. He declared 
that the bill was the most important that 
had come before the House for a long 
time, and stated positively that the policy 
of the Government did not imply any 
deviation in regard to the treaties of com- 
merce. “QOn the contrary,” he said, 
“the Federal Government is firmly re- 
solved in the future to pursue a policy of 
commercial treaties in the interests of 
German idustry, while, of course, up- 
holding the just rights of Germany.” 
He maintained that the bill had been pre- 
pared upon material furnished by experts 
in the various branches of trade and in- 
dustry. On this basis it had been sub- 
mitted to the Bundesrath, which practi- 
cally agreed on the measure as long ago 
as last July. The bill took into consid- 
eration all the industries of the Empire, 
but more particularly agriculture. The 
Emperor, he said, had approved the bill 
because it was the result of comprehen- 
sive and careful study, and because he 
believed it was to the best interest of 
the whole country. The measure was 
also intended to furnish a better weapon 
for future commercial negotiations with 
cther States. His concluding remarks in 
regard to the agricultural features of the 
bill were specially noteworthy. He said: 

“T dwell especially on agriculture because I 
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am convinced that it is in a particularly diffi- 
cult position, while industry and commerce 
during the last decade have shown much more 
favorable development. In view of the high 
importance of agriculture for the nation’s pow- 
er and sustenance, it should be afforded every 
measure of protection compatible with the con- 
ditions of our general economic life.” 


It is well known, of course, that the bill 
has been forced on the Government by 
the aristocratic agrarian interests, who 
desire a prohibitive duty on foodstuffs, 
and on this point the ensuing debate will 
be most bitter. Austria and Russia are 
both concerned in the proposed customs, 
and murmurs in both countries promise a 
commercial war with Germany if the bill 
is passed. It is known that the expan- 
sion of the United States has had much 
influence on the framers of the measure. 
In the course of the debate two days after 
its introduction Dr. Paache spoke bit- 
terly of the so-called “ American peril.” 
Dr. Paache visited the United States in 
1899 to study social and industrial con- 
ditions here, and he returned to Ger- 
many with anything but reassuring mes- 
sages. In his speech he said that the 
dangers threatening from America were 
particularly grave, and that it was neces- 
sary to take measures of defense against 
this country. He referred to the passage 
in President Roosevelt’s message con- 
cerning reciprocity in these words: 


“ America makes a feint of adopting a pol- 
icy of more liberal commercial treaties, but 
she is determined to abandon. nothing of her 
protective system. What would it profit us if 
we got a slight reduction of duties which are 
now absolutely prohibitive? In spite of this 
our ‘treatyites’ say we do not dare to raise 
our duties. The Yankee has not a trace of 
such sentimental politics.” 


The chief opposition to the bill is on the 
side of the Socialists. On December 5th 
Herr Bebel spoke as the represent- 
ative of 2,800,000 voters in strong pro- 
test against what he called the “ hunger 
duties.” He said there were two nations 
in Germany, the plunderers and the plun- 
dered, and then continued : 


“The Imperial Chancellor, Count von Bii- 
low, spoke for the former. I am speaking for 
the latter. Fifteen per cent. of the German 
people are engaged in agriculture. The Chan- 
cellor said the remaining 85 per cent. were 
engaged in other dccupations, and that 72 per 
cent. of these latter were industrialists. The 
Proposition of the Government was to lay a 
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tax of between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 
marks on food in order to make more profit- 
able the occupation of 15 per cent. of the peo- 
ple. Only one-ninth of the grain is imported. 
Agriculture in Germany might be called pros- 
perous. The late Dr. von Miquel, former Min- 
ister of Finance, in an official declaration, three 
years ago, said German agriculture was pros- 
perous. The Prussian Crown knows it is pros- 
perous, because it is now investing 3,000,000 ~ 
marks in new agricultural holdings. The re- 
duction of farm mortgage foreclosures of re- 
cent years showed that agriculture was better 
off than previously, and the value of lands has 
increased in the last century. This bill is in- 
tended, not for the betterment of the farm la- 
borer, but for the betterment of the landlord. 
If any landlord is not getting on well now, it is 
because of large hunting parties, gambling, 
well filled wine cellars, sons in crack cavalry 
regiments and town houses in Berlin.” 


This week the bill goes to the committee 
and will probably not reappear for 
months. The Socialists are determined 
to make a fight on every one of its 946 
items, so that it may not come to a final 
vote for years unless the Government 
offers a compromise. 


oe 


Several incidents have re- 
cently brought to light 
the long-standing animos- 
ity between the Prussians and the Poles. 
In Posen, East Prussia, six students and 
one lawyer have been sentenced to prison 
for terms varying from three weeks to 
four months for the conduct of secret 
societies to which they belonged. Secret 
societies are not prohibited in Prussia so 
long as they are in no wise concerned 
with public affairs. The investigations in 
the present case, however, showed that 
an actual league of Polish students exists 
whose object is to re-establish the Polish 
nationality. In this way these students 
were brought under the charge of 
treason. More recently trouble occurred 
in one of the Polish schools. Some 
children in the Government school at 
Wreschen, in Posen, refused to pay any 
heed to religious instruction in the Ger- 
man language. They told the school in- 
spector that they were Poles and not 
Germans and would have nothing to do 
with German religion. As they con- 
tinued obstinate a whipping was adminis- 
tered, whereupon the relatives of the 
children assaulted the school and were 
only driven away by the rough handling 
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of the police. Twenty-six of the bel- 
ligerents were brought to trial, and all 
but one of these have been sentencéd to 
imprisonment for periods varying from 
four weeks to two and a half years. 
The German papers are beginning to call 
for severe repressive measures, but so 
far the hostile spirit of the Poles remains 
unabated. December 4th a body of stu- 
dénts made a demonstration before the 
German Consulate at Warsaw, tearing 
down the German escutcheon and stoning 
the windows of the consulate building. 
These events show the persistent ill will 
of the Poles to their Prussian masters, 
and it is a fact that in many sections of 
the disputed country the Poles are rapid- 
ly going ahead of their rivals in numbers 
and wealth. The ignorance and bigotryof 
a part of the population are displayed by 
the fact that the rebellious school chil- 
dren insisted that Polish was the lan- 
guage of Christ and the apostles and that 
religious instruction in German was a 
kind of sacrilege. 


Some account of the 
journey of the Chi- 
nese Court may give 
a vivid picture of Oriental life. The 
flight of the Enrpress Dowager and the 
court from Peking was at least not at- 
tended with pecuniary loss to that shrewd 
personage. Every place on her route 
was forced to contribute to the imperial 
purse, and all articles of value, even bed- 
ding, curtains and the like, were taken 
for her use. The cost of supporting her 
fetinue for a single night is something 
like $5,000, and this the people of the 
district are compelled to pay. Naturally 
on the return journey to Peking the 
court is able to travel with lavish dis- 
play and ceremony. October 5th the 
members of the Cabinet, with staff and 
field telegraph, left Hsian and proceeded 
ahead as a vanguard. At dawn of the 
next day the trumpeters called to make 
ready, and at an early hour the streets 
were thronged with people to see the 
departing royalties. Good order was 
maintained, and cavalry kept an open 
lane between the crowds on either side 
of the street. The way was floored with 
yellow earth (the auspicious color), 
while bands of red silk were suspended 
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overhead from roof to roof. Red lan-- 
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terns, too, swung at every door, and 
tables, draped in red and piled with 
fruits, sweets, biscuits and incense, stood 
along the pavement. The different uni- 
forms of yellow, red and blue, the gay 
banners and the gleaming swords, all 
contributed to make a scene of great bril- 
liance. At 7:45 the advance cavalry 
passed. Then came the eunuchs in 
carts, and after them followed the royal 
sedans, used last year and now carrying 
each some important trophy. Next came 
the Royal Mounted Bodyguard, who 
ordered the submissive crowds to kneel. 
The Emperor himself in the first Yellow 
Dragoned Chair was pulled by twenty 
and borne by sixteen men, all dressed in 
decorated silk gowns. His Majesty sat 
bolt upright, with features described as 
resembling a statue. He looked only 
straight before him, as if unaware of the 
kneeling multitude ; it was remarked that 
his own appearance was good and that he 
seemed in better health than on his ar- 
rival last year. After him came the 
Dowager, dressed in dragoned yellow 
silk, in her chair. Her face is said to 
be long and wan, with high cheekbones, 
big mouth and thick lips, and eyes that 
gleamed like coals of fire. She was as 
alert as the Emperor was inert and in- 
different, and nothing escaped her ob- 
servation. The young Empress showed 
a striking contrast, and when once her 
chair halted for a little while she seemed 
embarrassed by the crowds and _ stole 
nervous, furtive glances on either side. 
After her came the chief concubines, and 
then, after the women’s baggage, the 
Heir Apparent was borné, but he was 
invisible. The Royal Princes of the 
Blood followed, and finally the Ministers 
of the Grand Council, who showed them- 
selves in their looks to be men of refine- 
ment and intelligence, in strong contrast 
to those that preceded them. At 8 o’clock 
the procession reached the South Gate, 
where the gentry presented yellow silk 
umbrellas, and the - Dowager scattered 
her silvered coins. Then, after a prayer 
at a Tavist Temple for a prosperous 
journey, the procession went on its way. 
The most notable feature of the whole 
parade was the prominent position taken 
by the Emperor, who not long ago, when 
the court came to Hsiari, was completely 
subordinate to his Dowager aunt, 
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The Need for Reciprocity with Cuba 


By Leonard Wood - 


Miirary Governor oF Cusa 


HE relations of the United States 
with Cuba are not for to-day 
alone; they are for the near fu- 

ture, and for the distant future as well. 
They are the relations between two peo- 
ple, near to each other hitherto in loca- 
tion, but only recently brought close to 
each other in thought and in interests. 
The sentimental as well as the material 
relations which these two people bear to 
each other now, and will bear in time to 
come, should be taken earnestly into ac- 
count and should be considered with not 
only a wise, but with a kindly solicitude, 
if we would arrive at conclusions and if 
we would form decisions which shall 
have consequences worthy of our tradi- 
tions and be of genuine advantage to the 
people of the continent on the one hand 
and of the island on the other. I lay 
stress upon the considerations of senti- 
nent as well as upon the material aspects 
of the question of reciprocity with Cuba, 
because at this juncture there comes the 
fortunate possibility of removing much 
that has been misapprehension, and the 
more that has been intentional misrepre- 
sentation. 

In Cuba the personal relations between 
Cubans, as Cubans, and Americans, as 
Americans, have never been better than 
they are to-day. The references which 
have been frequently made to the exist- 
ence of ill feeling have no foundation 
whatever in fact. Reference may be 
made—merely in order to adhere to the 
strict letter of the truth—to the existence 
in Cuba of a radical element, very weak 
numerically,, whose members are ap- 
proached by some politicians that made 
bids for votes on the score of declarations 
of opinion that is intensely anti-Ameri- 
can. The declarations of these politicians 
are not considered in Cuba, and are not 
worth considering here; every one on 
the island understands thoroughly that 
they are designed for campaign purposes 
merely, and no one on the island pays 
any attention to them. In effect they 
amount to appeals, for election purposes, 


formulated for the ears of the totally 
illiterate class, and they are summed up 
in the oft-repeated phrase: “ The Ameri- 
cans are not going to leave.” 

Throughout the island all social inter- 
course and all personal acquaintance are 
on a very excellent footing. The Cubans 
as a people have a very natural desire to 
form their own government and to see 
their flag fly over Cuba’s fortresses. So 
far asthe question of independence is con- 
cerned the national spirit of Cuba is a 
pronounced one, yet there are many who 
believe that at some future time annexa- 
tion will not only be desirable, but will 
be the most effective form of solution for 
the several problems which the young 
country finds of vital moment. It must . 
always be understood, however, that the 
Cuban national spirit feels that an inde- 
pendent government, free to deal with 
the island’s affairs according to the will 
of the majority, is their right. 

The tranquillity and good order that 
have existed during the term of Cuba’s 
occupation are remarable when it is re- 
membered that the occupation brought 
into contact two peoples distinctly dif- 
ferent—different in religion, in tradi- 
tions and in ways of thinking. For the 
first two years, perhaps, neither party to 
the occupation—Cubans and Americans 
—understood the other thoroughly. But 
courtesy, kindness and tact invariably 
bring from Cubans ready response to 
any reasonable demands or requests. 

There has been too much coloring of 
the reports of Cuban sentiment through 
the instrumentality of men whose knowl- 
edge of the Cuban people has been ob- 
tained through the medium of dis- 
gruntled adventurers in Havana and 
other sea-coast cities. In Havana, espe- 
cially, we find great numbers of disap- 
pointed American, Cuban and other peo- 
ple of the adventurer type who are bitter 
toward both the Cuban people and the 
military government. It is the way of 
human nature very often. Instances can- 
not fail to happen where men are checked 
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in their greed for some concession which 
is irregular, or undeniably fraudulent. 
Disappointed, chagrined and, perhaps, in 
some small degree hopeful of retrieving 
lost enterprises, they make it their special 
purpose in life to denounce as tyrannical 
and oppressive the authorities of the 
island—Cuban and American. The same 
special reason for existence seems also 
to actuate every man who has been dis- 
missed from Government employ be- 
cause of incompetency or dishonesty. 
The views of men like these are no cri- 
terion, | The actual feeling of the Cu- 
bans can be ascertained only by meeting 
them, associating with them, in all parts 
of the island. I have yet to meet the 
Government officer or the reputable citi- 
zen who has any complaint to make o 
thé ground of discourteous or unfriendly 
treatment. 

One aspect of the Government, bearing 
directly upon the attitude of the Cuban 
people toward the United States and 
upon commercial and other relations be- 
tween Cuba and this country in the fu- 
ture, is the-complexion of the Govern- 
ment itself as it stands at present. Proba- 
bly not more than one and one-half or 
two per cent. of the employees of the 
island Government as a whole are 
Americans. The Government of Cuba 
has been so established and developed 
that it can be turned over to the Cuban 
people with hardly a perceptible change 
in its personnel. The feeling of* the 
Cubans toward the United States is evi- 
denced in no more unmistakable way 
than in the constant and ever-present 
expressions of good will for American 
officers and the American representatives 
of the military government which are 
met with throughout the island. 

There are few people in the United 
States who will dispute the premise that 
a stable government must be maintained 
in Cuba. We have promised as a nation 
to establish such a government, and must 
see to it that our promises are made good. 
A stable government is an expensive 
thing; it involves the maintenance of a 
good system for the administration of 
- justice, from judiciary to police; schools, 
public works, charities and hospitals, 
which are necessarily government insti- 
tutions ; and, above all, an elaborate sys- 
tem of sanitation, which is imperatively 
required if North America would keep 
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under control the dreaded yellow fever, 
so many times transported from Havana 
and other Cuban cities to the communi- 
ties of the Southern States, with such 
enormous losses of life and expenditures 
of money. A government that is to per- 
form the functions I have here too briet- 
ly given can be organized and main- 
tained under those conditions aione which 
guarantee a reasonable income for all its 
great and varied needs. Its establish- 
ment and its maintenance are predicated 
primarily upon the establishment and the 
maintenance of business confidence 
among the producers and traders of the 
island. And if a government of this type 
be not established—and well established 
—we shall speedily find the conditions in 
Cuba, in all that pertains to public educa- 
tion and to public health, reverting to 


- what they were when first we went there. 


The objectionable and dangerous condi- 
tions, for the removal of which we inter- 
vened, must return in full force and 
vigor, and we shall be constrained to do 
one of two things, either permit them 
to continue as menaces to the public 
health and as interferences with our com- 
merce, costing us thousands of lives 
every summer and millions upon millions 
of dollars; or we must intervene, to do 
afresh the great work we are now com- 
pleting. 

Cuba purchases at present material 
from .foreign countries amounting to 
nearly seventy million dollars per year. 
Under conditions that will encourage her 
planters to more extensive operations 
and will give capitalists confidence in the 
resources of the country and in the abil- 
ity of its inhabitants to sell their products 
at a profit, the purchasing capacity of 
Cuba within a few years will rise to hun- 
dreds of millions.. That trade we should 
have, and will have if we formulate 
plans for dealing with Cuba which are 
just and intelligent. It would be dis- 
honorable and in bad faith to attempt 
to force political opinion in Cuba for the 
purpose of changing her relative position 
in reference to the United States by 
maintaining obstacles to trade relations, 
which will result in producing a condi- 
tion of ruin and disorder through failure 
of her two industries, sugar and tobacco. 
Such an attempt would be in direct con- 
tradiction to our promise to establish a 
stable government. “It might produce a 
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result which would necessitate another 
intervention, but it would destroy Cuba’s 
confidence in us as a people and would 
put us in a very undesirable light before 
the world. 

We have only partially completed our 
obligations toward Cuba. We must now 
give her an opportunity to build up such 
trade relations as will render a stable 
government possible. 

Her two principal products are tobacco 
and sugar. She purchases from abroad 
everything her people wear, much of what 
they eat and use in their households. She 
actually imports a large proportion of 
her building material. There is little, ex- 
cept among those articles classed as luxu- 
ries, that she purchases which we do not 
produce. She is only ninety miles re- 
moved from our coast, and, such has 
been the destruction wrought by wars 
and a bad government that for a genera- 
tion to come Cuba will continue to be a 
purchaser to the full extent of her ability 
to buy. There are town and palatial 
country residences, almost entirely de- 
stroyed, which are to be rebuilt and re- 
stored to their former beauty; there are 
railroads which must be built and others 
which must: be reconstructed, and huge 
amounts of structural iron and of ma- 
chinery of all kinds to be imported. 
From our situation and by reason of the 
sincere and earnest friendship her peo- 
ple have for us, we should control prac- 
tically all of this trade of Cuba. The 
island to-day has a population of only 
one and one-half millions. It can carry 
easily twelve millions. This large popu- 
lation of the future should be, and will 
be—if proper means be now employed— 
composed of industrious and enterprising 


planters and developers, a large propor- 
tion of whom will probably come from 
our own country. With time a strong, 
prosperous people will be built up in the 
island. It will be a people who will not - 
be a menace to us, who will not be a tax 
upon us; it will be one whose trade and 
whose good will should be of the greatest 
value. 

Cuba’s geographical position is such 
that she practically controls the entrance 
to the Gulf and the approaches to the 
proposed isthmian canal, and she stands 
in the line of trade between North and 
South America. It is most important 
that her government shall be stable; that 
her population, financially and politically, 
shall be sound and self-sustaining, and 
that the disposition and the spirit of her 
people continue friendly to us as a na- 
tion. The wise provisions of the “ Platt 
Amendment ” have done much to guar- 
antee a stable government, and I believe 
that what is needed to bring about the 
desirable conditions referred to is to 
make it possible for Cuba’s two great 
industries to live, and to return a reason- 
able profit to their promoters. The 
United States will gain as much by de- 
veloping its trade with Cuba as Cuba 
will gain by the increase of its trade 
through more favorable relations with 
the United States. We can send her 
everything she requires to maintain, 
clothe and feed her people. We can ad- 
mit her products with a reasonable re- 
duction on the present duty without in- 
juring the interests of those of our peo- 
ple who are now at work on similar lines. 
And, in doing it, we shall greatly benefit 
our people as a whole, and we shall have 
carried out our promises in good faith. 


God’s Thoughts 


By D. McIntyre Henderson 


OD has a thought for the maple, 
You may read that thought. in the 
tree. 
Would you know His thought for the granite? 
Look at the granite and see! 


His thought for the springing grass 
Is told by the cool, green sod; 

The rose unfolding its petals 
Discloses the mind of God. 


His thought for the butterfly’s life 
Is writ on the insect’s wings; 

The word He spake to the skylark 
You hear when it soars and sings. 


We think we are more than the bird, 
More than the tree and the sod— 
Yet say are we living our lives 
As true to the thought of God? 


BaLTimorE, Mp. 





Common Mispronunciations 


[An excellent means of acquainting oneself with a considerable number of the more or less comtnonly used wordS 
which are generally mispronounced will be found in perusing the following nonsense story, making constant refer- 
ence to an authority such as the Standard or Century Dictionary. Few, if any, persons will be able to read it off- 
hand without error ; and many will err, through long continued habit, in pronouncing the most familiar words, The 
trial, however, must prove a wholesome and useful exercise, for correct pronunciation is a pearl without price. The 
story, as it stands, is a medley of various and anonymous origins, The parts have been brought together, revamped 


and elaborated with new additions,—Epiror.] 


A HEATED ARGUMENT. 


T is a lamentable fact that disparate 
opinions as to pronunciation some- 
times become provocative of irascible 

behavior. Often what ought to be a di- 
dactic joust degenerates into altercation, 
amid a Tartarian avalanche of words. 
Tho decorous dialectic is obligatory upon 
all disputants (and this truth is as ap- 
plicable to the amateur raconteur and un- 
learned student as to the exquisite dilet- 
tante or surfeited academician), to 
orthoepic controversy is occasionally 
due a melee of loquacious vituperation. 
The quixotic sciolist, who, with an aber- 
rant hallucination like that of Don Quix- 
ote de la Mancha, combats a contem- 
plative pedant, arouses only a futile and 
furious logomachy, from which neither 
Machiavellian acumen nor abject com- 
plaisance will save him. 

Paresis, it may be abstractly and con- 
notatively urged, is the only justificatory 
corollary of the intellectual pariah who 
sacrifices genius to the obdurate and te- 
dious tyranny of a lexicon. And the 
acetous adult who transforms it into an 
absolute apotheosis should be wafted to 
the purlieus of the stellar Aldebaran, or 
exiled on a brigantine to the circumflu- 
ent deserts of the crystalline waters, the 
cynosure of all eyes. 

Not long since a robust, disputative 
collegian—his clothes of the latest Pall 
Mall cut, his carmine bifurcated necktie 
ornamented with a solitaire, his hair 
dressed with oleomargarine and_per- 
fumed with ambergris, his face innocent 
of hirsute adornment, but his mouth 
guilty of nicotine—informed a senile, 
splenetic lawyer that he did not pro- 
nounce according to the dictionary. 

“For,” observed the young man, with 
an air of research, “in your Tuesday’s 
address you said that the sight of cere- 
ments sufficed to enervate an attorney; 
that a salamander treated for obesity 
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with prussic acid and pomegranate rind 
was disinclined to serpentine movements ; 
that during a soporific discourse deliv- 
ered to a concourse of youths, eleven 
exiguous dwarfs, tho under surveillance, 
made grimaces at an aged man sitting on 
a three-legged stool; that one of these 
supple, exile fellows of interesting 
genealogy, being rebuked, looked con- 
trite, but immediately frescoed an ally’s 
Elizabethan collar with cocaine and mar- 
malade; that a choleric Magyar, queru- 
lously contemplating a mirage on the 
Mojave desert, was transported at the 
sight of a flaccid coyote making his matu- 
tinal rations off a Gila monster; that in 
an Aldine edition of a legal work you 
read of a lugubrious man afflicted with 
virulent varioloid and purulent eczema, 
for which a jocund gynecologist injected 
iodine and cayenne pepper with a syringe 
warmed in a chaldron of tepid syrup—a 
malpractice suit being the result.. By 
the way, you have a dictionary?” 

“Dictionary,” replied the lawyer, 
“pugh! It is a granary from which the 
pronunciation fiend fills his commissariat 
with romances and vagaries—which to 
him grow like a philologic fetish, and 
this fetishism finds outward expression 
in a supercilious ostentation of erudite 
vacuity.” 

Nothing daunted, the young man con- 
tinued: “ You said, ‘ According to prec- 
edent it was obligatory upon him to plait 
his hair as his nomad parents had done, 
and precedent to stepping under the mis- 
tletoe indulged in fulsome praise of him- 
self, hoping thereby to induce a favorite 
girl to join him. But she, being averse 
to undergoing an ordeal so irrefragably 
embarrassing, refused; whereupon his 
features became immobile with chagrin.’ 
This is a verbatim quotation. You some- 
times consult a dictionary? ” 

‘ Young man,” retorted the lawyer, his 
aquiline nose quivering with derisive dis- 
dain, “ to illustrate the inconsistence of a 











' dictionary, see how demagogy is pro- 





nounced ; then turn to pedagogy.” 

“Pardon me, I was speaking of you. 
In reading from a brochure the other day 
you peremptorily enunciated the follow- 
ing: 

CaN sacrilegious son of Belial, who 
had suffered from bronchitis and diph- 
theria, having exhausted his finances, in 
order to make good the deficit, resolved 
to ally himself to a comely, lenient and 
docile young lady of the Malay or Cau- 
casian race. Primarily he purchased a 
calliope and coral necklace of a chame- 
leon hue, and securing a suite of rooms 
at a principal hotel he engaged the head 
waiter as his coadjutor. He then dis- 
patched a letter of the most exceptional 
calligraphy extant, inviting the young 
lady to a matinee. She revolted at the 
idea, and sent a polite note of refusal, on 
receiving which he procured a carbine 
and bowie knife, said that he would not 
forge fetters hymeneal with the queen, 
went to an isolated spot, severed his jug- 
ular vein and discharged the contents 
of the carbine into his abdumen. The 
débris was removed by the coroner.’ ” 

“ Munchausen! ” replied the lawyer. 

“ Oh, yes, you did. And in n your pero- 
ration this occurs: 


OOK-PLATES have a more im- 
portant use in the world than 
merely to indicate the ownership 

of volumes. Book ownership is, to be 
sure, indicated by them, but they are in 
a higher sense mediums into which the 
personality of the owners should enter. 
They are also to a certain extent art 
vehicles which reflect something of the 
decorative achievements of designers, 
and last, but by no means least, they have 
come to be objects for that peculiar spe- 
cies of man known as the “ collector.” 

It is unfortunately true that there are 
many people to whom a book, like an 
umbrella, is public property. The real 
ownership of the volume, possibly one of 
a set, is too easily forgotten by them un- 
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By W. G. 
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“ An incognito communist, being com- 
mandant on the frontier, in one of his 
hunting expeditions came upon an Indian, 
who, to the accompaniment of the sough- 
ing wind, was softly playing a flageolet, 
for the purpose of quieting a wounded 
Bengal tiger suffering from rabies and 
tetanus, and penned up in a hovel. The 
Colonel's companion, a Cingalese from 
Singapore, acting as seneschal or pur- 
suivant, suggested houghing the rampant 
animal, or giving it some dynamite, mor- 
phine and saline yeast. A noose was ad- 
justed, and the nauseous dose adminis- 
tered, whereupon the combative tiger, 
coming in premature contact with a di- 
lapidated divan, bade adieu to things 
sublunary, and proceeded to grace the 
empyrean. You havea dictionary?” 

The old man, becoming angered at the 
raillery of this question, and at the che- 
rubic smile of superiority with which it 
was asked, launched forth in an objur- 
gating tirade; insisting that he did not 
regard himself sacrificable to the jugger- 
naut of orthoepy. 

“ Have I a dictionary? ” thundered he; 
“dictionary be hanged!” 

Here archangels began the sonorous 
chanting of the music of a bolero, and 
the schismatics adjourned sine die. 







Bowdoin 





less the book is marked for identification. 
With a realization of this fact, derived 
doubtless from sad experience, the own- 
er’s name was formerly written on the 
book’s fly leaf and in many of the old 
volumes now to be picked up on book 
stalls will be found such imprints 
as “John Thompson, His Booke,” or, 
“ This book belongs to William Clinton,” 
etc. Sometimes a warning couplet ap- 
peared directed against not only those 
who borrowed, but those who neglected 
to return. It was found, however, that 
it was easy for the unscrupulous to tear 
away the fly leaf with all inscriptions. 
Moreover, the name of the owner was 
not infrequently written in such poor 
Spencerian script that not even with the 
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best intentions was it possible to read the 
handwriting after the book had been kept 
a year or two. 

It was, perhaps, because of the in- 
adequacy of handwriting that book-plates 
crept more and more into favor 
after their introduction, which 
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The man who is about to adopt a book- 
plate for personal use is confronted by 
no mean task. If he elects to have his 
plate in the portrait class there are ob- 
jections that may be urged against this. 


:EX LIBRIS: 





took place almost simultaneously 
with the first printed book. 
Prior to 1438 no book-plates are 
known to have been used, and 
the earliest one of which col- 
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lectors have present knowledge 
is not older than 1470. There 
is an essential difference between 
the book-plates of old time and 
those of to-day, altho the influ- 
ente exerted by the plates of 
antiquity lingers and is now fre- 
quently felt by our present day 
engravers. When _book-plates 
were first introduced the prev- 
alence of heraldry was univer- 
sal, and so far was it carried that 
armorial bearings for Adam and 
Eve and many of those who 
came after them were habitually 
designed and used to a large ex- 
tent. It is because of the decay 
of heraldry in our time that it is 
now often exceedingly difficult 
to identify a plate upon which 
the heraldic is supreme. Many 
of the earlier plates consequently 
afford wide opportunities for 
study and speculation and they 
suggest a great deal to those 
whose imaginations are vivid. 
The conventional book-plate 
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is one that is niore or less char- 
acteristic of its owner, and, ac- 
cording to the nomenclature 
devised by Warren, is likely to be Early 
English, Jacobean, Chippendale, Ribbon 
and Wreath, etc., according as the owner 
lived and had his plate executed during 
the period when the style to which his 
belongs obtained popularity. Thus the 
book-plate of Samuel Pepys is by no 
means of the style that would be apt to 
be produced to-day, when the tendency 
is so strongly toward the purely pictorial. 
With its two crossed anchors intertwined 
with cables and the cipher of Pepys, sur- 
mounted by its ribbon motto, it is a quaint 
conception that appears quite in keeping 
with its owner and his famous diary. 


Pictorial Book-Plate by Haydon Jones. 


It may suggest conceit, of course, and 
there are other things to consider before 
adopting a portrait book-plate. Personal 
heraldic devices on an American book- 
plate are not always possible, because 
most Americans have no armorial bear- 
ings. A landscape design lacks the book- 
ish element that ought to have some place 
on the ideal plate. A library interior is 
pleasing when the corner shown has been 
well chosen and a glimpse is had of the 
plate owner’s taste in books and of his 
library arrangement of the same. There 
is also much to be said in favor of the 
pufely pictorial plate in which is intro- 
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Book-Plate Design by Wilbur Macey Stone. 


duced something that is indicative of the 
book-plate owner and his personality ; 
something that shall stand for him in a 
fairly representative way, as, for exam- 
ple, a plate introducing ancient cylinder 
seals as decorations in the case of a man 
who is particularly interested in these 
interesting old objects. 

Even when the design forms are set- 
tled upon the difficulties are far from 
being over, for the method of reproduc- 
tion yet remains. The most desirable 
book-plates are the steel or copper plates, 
but as these are unfortunately also the 
most expensive, many book-plate owners 
cannot afford them. The Germans use 
the lithographic process for the produc- 
tion of book-plates and are fond of mass- 
ing many colors upon them. Half-tone 
prints are by far the most common forms 
of present day book-plates. Into these it 
is possible to introduce much good or 
bad art, according-to the skill of the art- 
ist who does the work. 

The primary idea in the preparation 
of a book-plate design is that it shall be 
used only by the owner and in his own 
books, but the idea of collecting them, 
once conceived, has spread widely until 


New Book-Plate, Mrs. Annie B. Hooper, Designer. 
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it is now impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of those who find pleasure in this as 
ahobby. Book-plates are so unobtrusive, 
they take up so little space and in 
many Cases are so artistic and romantic 
that it seems eminently fitting to find that 
the collecting of these pretty conceits 
was inaugurated by a lady. Miss Jenk- 
ins, of Bath, is a notable figure because 
she thus amused herself in 1820, when 
otherwise she would have been forgotten 
with the throng. 


Designed and Engraved by Andrew Kay Womrath. 


Literature relating to book-plates was 
slow in making its appearance, and it was 
not until 1880 that John Leicester War- 
ren (Lord de Tabley) produced his 
“Guide to the Study of Book-Plates.” 
Great progress has since then been made, 
so that now book-plate bibliography in- 
cludes more than three hundred num- 
bers, to which constant additions are be- 
ing made, one of the latest of which, by 
Wilbur Macey Stone, has to do with the 
subject of children’s book-plates. 

Andrew Lang has been able to detect 
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evidences of vandalism on the part of 
certain book-plate collectors, in conse- 
quence of which he has branded the 
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Book-Plate Designed by Jay Chambers, of The 
Triptich Designer.’ 


whole tribe with his most emphatic dis- 
approval. But while there may have 
been offenses committed by individual 
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Book-Plate Designed by William Edgar Fisher. 


collectors, book-plate collectors are for 
the most part entirely harmless and gen- 
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erally cultured persons. They love books 
and cherish them, even if they do collect 
book-plates. Sometimes they put inscrip- 
tions on- their plates that are quaint or 
which are full of suggestive humor. 

“No opiate like a book, that charms by 
its deep spell the mind’s alarms,” is an in- 
scription of the first class. 

The second class is perhaps well repre- 
sented by these verses: 


“ All those to whom this book I lend, 
I give one word—no more; 
They who to borrow condescend, 
Ought graciously restore. 


Teste 
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Designed by G. Willard Bonte. 


“ Should any then this volume find, 
For results I cannot answer, 
Unless returned, bear in mind, 
To Richard Southcote, Mansergh.” 
FRIARSFIELD, TIPPERARY, 1894. 


Or this, written on a fly leaf of a volume 
of Balzac bearing this book-plate: 


“Edward F. Sanford, 
His Book. 
The Wicked Borroweth and Payeth 
not again.” 
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“ Here I, a ‘ wicked borrower,’ to pay you am 
full fain, 
And yet the debt 
The loan you own 
I but restore, 
And nothing more. 
The interest accumulate, 
I hold and hoard, 
Securely stored 
This treasured gain, this usurate. 
And yet the debt, 
The loan you own, 
I would repay. 
But can I, say? 
So still the wicked borroweth and payeth not 
again. M. A. BEAN. 
“609 Hill Avenue, East, 


“ KNOXVILLE, TENN.” 


An acquaintance with a given plate 





Recently Executed Library Book-Plate, E. D. . 
French, Designer. 


designer adds greatly to an otherwise in- 
different or lukewarm interest in these 
by-products of the graver’s art, and for 
those to whom posters, etchings, artists’ 
proofs, proofs before letters and the like 
are impossible, book-plates serve as ex- 
cellent substitutes, including as they do 
the work of such artists as Durer, Hol- 
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bein, Hogarth, Bartolozzi, Bewick and 
a long train of others. 
It is comparatively easy to gather to- 














Library Book-Plate, Designed by J. Winfred 
Spenceley. 


gether a collection of book-plates if one 
has an eye for them and knows how to 
mouse around in the second-hand book 
shops, where many common and some 
rare ones still lurk inside of old musty 


Canting Book-Plate, Designed by William Jordan. 


and dusty tomes. Sometimes these may 
be picked up at low prices, altho the time 
when good, bad and indifferent book- 
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plates, about which W. J. Hardy has so 
- pleasantly written, were to be purchased 
for a penny each has long since passed. 

When once a collection of this kind 


Claude Fayette Bragdon, Designer. 


has been begun the matter of arrange- 
ment will presently come up. Some col- 
lectors keep the plates that come into 
their hands without system, and in con- 


The 
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sequence much that would be of value 
relative to them is lost. The best results 
are likely to be obtained through the in- 
dividual mount plan, which permits of 
alphabetical arrangement and the easy 
taking out of any desired specimen for 
comparison and the subsequent return of 
the same to its original place in the box 
provided for the reception of the mounts. 

The designing of book-plates is an 
alluring occupation for women as well 
as men of artistic attainments, and many 
women to whom the dull round of the 
class room does not appeal, and who de- 
sire something higher and more con- 
genial in their occupations than the office 
and the shop signifies, may possibly dis- 
cover it in following where Kate Green- 
away, Agnes Castle, Agnes Berry and 
some others have pointed the way. 

New York Ciry. 


Automobile 


By Henri Fournier 


(M. Fournier holds the world’s record for making the fastest mile in an automobile.—En1rTor.] 


NDOUBTEDLY the automobile 
has come to stay and to do, as the 
years go on, more and more of the 

world’s work. 

The fact that I went a mile in 51 4-5 
seconds on the Coney Island Boulevard 
the other day shows the swiftness we 
have already attained with these ma- 
chines, and it must be remembered that 
they are as yet only in their infancy. 
Six years ago we were making very bad 
automobiles in France and Germany—al- 
most as bad as those the American mak- 
ers are now turning out. Now France 
and Germany make fine autos, and I 
haye come to this country to make fine 
autos here. 

We French are manufacturing better 
automobiles than the Americans because 
we began first and because our conditions 
are more favorable for development. 
Coney Island Boulevard is as good as 
any road in France, but in France they 
have thousands of miles like it, while 
here there are very few. 

Of course, our good roads helped the 
automobile, as also did our comparatively 
bad railroads. Here, on the other hand, 


there are good railroads stretching every- 
where through a brand new country, 
where the wagon ways are still rough. 

The conditions for automobile develop- 
ment are therefore not so favorable here 
as in France. But they are improving 
very rapidly. 

Not so with American made auto- 
mobiles. I do not see any improvement 
in them since I was here three years ago. 
The machine in which I made the mile 
record of 51 4-5 seconds was of French 
make, as also was that in which Mr. Fox- 
hall Keene did a mile in 54 3-5 seconds. 

The makers here started wrong. In- 
stead of taking the best French and Ger- 
man models and trying to improve on 
them, they set out to produce something 
original, and thus went over all the 
ground previously traversed by the Euro- 
pean manufacturers, and fell into the er- 
rors out of which the latter had laborious- 
ly struggled. It is a shame, for their 
trouble and expense were quite unneces- 
sary. They should have taken advantage 
of the experiments and experiences of 
those who had preceded them. 

The greatest change which I believe 
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- horses off the streets will at once render 
them much cleaner. It will also make 
imperative the extension of smooth pav- 
ing like the asphalt, which in certain 
weather is unfavorable for horses, but 
always good for the automobiles. 

In addition to this the new machines 
will greatly increase the wagon capacity 
of city streets, because they are so much 
shorter than a horse and wagon, and 
travel so much more swiftly. With the 
horse banished and complete auto service 
throughout the city the capacity of the 
streets would be at least quadrupled, 
which would do away with the blockades 
that now are so frequent on some of the 
narrow water front streets. 

Then, of course, for conveyance to and 
from business and for coaching and 
pleasure riding the automobile is far su- 
perior to the old carriage, coach or cab. 
It is not necessary that any one should 
travel at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour. He need not race unless he so de- 
sires and the time and place are proper 
for racing. Twenty miles an hour is a 

HENRI FOURNIER good pace, altho safer with the auto- 

mobile than going eight miles an hour 

will be made in your cities by the perfect behind a horse. And it is delightful to 
automobile will be in the wagon service. travel in an automobile going twenty 

The old horse and wagon and horse and miles an hour. The sensation is most 

cart will have to go; the automobile is exhilarating—like that of flying, as I 

so much better, quicker, surer, cheaper. imagine—and there are no ill effects. 

This will make a great difference, as it | Twenty miles an hour behind an auto- 

will just about abolish all stables mobile is safer than eight miles be- 

throughout the city, and by clearing hind a horse because the auto is so very 




















Henri Fournier and His Racing Automobile. 
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much shorter, so powerful and so easily 
controlled. I can teach any one to man- 
age an automobile in half an hour, and 
tho it is going at high speed, one can 
stop the machine on its own length. Any- 
body can manage it, and it turns, twists 


and dodges about so easily that accidents 


are avoided which would be disastrous 
if you were sitting behind a _ horse. 
During all the time that I have been driv- 
ing these machines I only had one acci- 
dent. That was the collision with the 
train of the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany which occurred several weeks ago. 
I have never yet been hurt, tho constantly 
racing, which, I think, goes to show that 
there is comparatively little hazard about 
running an auto. 

_ For conveyance of people on short 
journeys or pleasure jaunts the auto- 
mobile in this country has a great mis- 
sion to fulfil, and this will be constantly 
extended as the good roads which the 
machines demand are given. 

Some people anticipate that the auto- 
mobile wi!l drive out the electric car and 
so rid our streets of the tracks and the 
overhead wires. I, however, am not 
among those who believe that that will 
be done—at least not soon. 

An automobile service carrying pas- 
sengers throughout the city for five cents 
would have many advantages. The ve- 
hicles, not being limited to tracks, could 
not be blocked as they now are, and an 
accident to one of the five or six thousand 
which would be necessary to the service 
would have no effect upon the others. 
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_ However, the automobile surface car 
to take the place of the trolley is still so 
far in the future that it can safely be left 
for future discussion. 

In war the auto would not cut much 
of a figure so far as this country is con- 
cerned, tho it might be of considerable 
service in Europe, where they have such 
perfect roads. America’s lack of military 
highways would place the machine at 
great disadvantage as compared with a 
horse. 

There has been some suggestion of 
field guns carried about by automobiles, 
but I feel sure that they would not do 
at all. Field guns have to go through 
very rough places, plowed fields, for in- 
stance, and they need a pull from the 
front, such as the horse gives, in order 
to get them along. 

The power of the automobile is applied 
directly to the wheels and does not pull 
the machine at all. Thus in a plowed 
field the wheels would revolve quickly 
enough, but they would only make a hole 
in the ground, while the machine stood 
still. 

This same reason would also prevent 
the auto from doing much for the farmer. 

On the other hand, in countries like 
France and Germany, where there are 
many good roads, I believe that the auto- 
mobile could be of the greatest service 
for moving ammunition and provisions, 
as well as for carrying scouts, dispatch 
bearers or generals, or even the convey- 
ance of troops. 

New York Ciry, 


Dedication to Rime 
By Theodore Roberts 


RIENDSHIP may pass, and Love avert 
} his face; 
Glory and Fame long tarry on the 
way; 
Laughter die out, and Joy know not her 
place— 
But Rime, the mistress of my heart, will 
stay, 
Cheering December, making songs of May, 
Lighting all burdens with a kindly grace. 


Shy comforter, who mocks at my defeat, 
And charms the gray sky to a golden hue, 
And answers Sorrow with a gay conceit, 
This little book I dedicate to you: 
But pray that Friendship stay, and Love be 
true, 


And Comradeship make all our lyrics sweet. 
FrepericTon, N. B. 
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Tue Christmas book buyer is con- 
fronted with a mass of material from 
which selection is not easy. From a 
pretty careful survey of the books in the 
shops and of advance copies in the pub- 
lishers’ hands it- would appear that beauty 
of form and make-up are more desired 
than real literary value. The pictorial is 
at present easily dominant in books. The 
same thing is true of popular lectures, 
which, if they lack illustration, lack draw- 
ing power. Whether or not this is strict- 
ly a gain is not now to be considered. 
Lovers of new books are obliged to take 
them as they find them or let them go. 
The possibilities in the matter of extra 
binding have been set forth more exten- 
sively this year than ever before in the 
exhibitions held at Scribner’s, Bonaven- 
ture’s, Putnam’s, and Dutton’s. As re- 
gards limited editions, Poe’s Poems from 
the Laurentian Press (New York), 
Gray’s Elegy from the Craftsman’s Guild 
(Boston), and some of the Mosher and 
Roycroft books are delightful examples of 
what can be done by those who are not 
what might be called trunk line publish- 
ers. 

In the narrow selection of books that 
can here be noticed there is a considera- 
ble class that deals with Nature Study, 
Wild Life, and Natural History in va- 
rious forms. One of the most widely 
known of such books is Seton-Thomp- 
son’s Lives of the Hunted, copiously il- 
lustrated and adorned with symbolic de- 
signs and marginalia. Under the influ- 
ence of this volume, aided and abetted by 
the writings of Joel Chandler Harris, 
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William J. Long has produced two com 
panion books, entitled respectively Beasts 
of the Field and Fowls of the Air, in 
which there is a fund of information par- 
ticularly useful to teachers of Nature 
Study, but which, from the popular form 
in which they are written, are also well 
adapted to the use of the general reader, 
Sundry animals and birds are pleasantly 
described in these two books. Mr. Cope. 
land has illustrated the text, but he has 
by no means caught the spirit and essence 
of wild life to the same degree as have 
both Grace Gallatin and Ernest Seton- 
Thompson in the volume first cited. The 
drawings of Mr. Copeland, however, are 
clear and deal with many unique phases 
of animal life. A somewhat more serious 
study in the same field is a volume with 
the title Wild Life Near Home. In it we 
come into popular contact with ’possums, 
owls, buzzards, whippoorwills, swifts, 
sparrowhawks and many other common 
birds, meadow mice,; foxes, muskrats, 
rabbits, mushrooms, flying squirrels, 
wood-pussies, frogs, toads, herrings, and 
a host of denizens of the air, the fields, 
and the woods, about which the text is 
grouped in story form. The ever charm- 
ing Natural History of Selborne belongs 
to this series and the notes of Grant Allen 
add much that is interesting to the orig- 
inal text. The illustrations by Edmund 
H. New are particularly happy. In the 
picture here reproduced from Camera 
Shots at Big Game, there is shown 4 
most surprising achievement in photog- 
raphy. The “ taking ” of a mountain lion 
at all on a photographic negative is an 
achievement about which it would be par- 
donable to boast, but to have secured him 
in the very act of leaping is a really nota- 
ble and spectacular victory. The descrip- 
tive text of the book is graphic, and the 
included pictures of wild nature are all 
from photographs taken from life, and 
not, as has been too often the case, from 
stuffed specimens. In More Animals, 
Mr. Herford emphasizes the grotesque 
element of animal life, and his clever non- 
sense rimes and exaggerated pictures g0 
well together. Herford is perhaps the 
present day Hood in his achievements 
and his drawings are a protest against 
the prevailing surfeit of serious things. 
Mr. Herford’s Dachshund appears in three 
sections and is a most pleasing “ bit.” 
A view of the social life in the Celestial 
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“The Thousand Petals of Cherry Blossoms were Falling 


About them.”—Reduced fac-simile of frontispiece 
in “A Japanese Nightingale.”—Copyright, 1901, 
Harper & Brothers. 


Empire is given in Traveler Tales of 
China. The author of the “ Zig-Zag Sto- 
ries” turns his attention to the folk-lore 
of Buddhism, and by means of his studies 
in this direction is enabled to illustrate 
the manners and customs of the Chinese 
people of the past and present. The book 
is especially adapted to the use of young 
people, but has something of interest for 
their elders. One of the Chinese types is 
thus described : 
‘“* A wicked look around he stole, 
And many a think he thunk, 


And many a wicked smile he smole, 
And many a wicked wink he wunk.” 


“ The Story of Tea,” “A Tale of the Car- 
avan Tea,” “ The Siberian Railroad,” and 
a chapter on “ Chinese Jugglers ” are fea- 
tures that round out Mr. Butterworth’s 
book. The Chinese Boy and Girl is a 
comparative study of Chinese child life. 
Nothing more thorough can perhaps be 
done until it is made possible for us of 
the West to penetrate into the homes of 
the Oriental peoples. Child life in China 
differs avout tones child life among us. 
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It is barren when measured by our stand- 
ards, and yet the little ones of the yellow 
kingdom have their entertainments, their 
exercise, their amusements, and their 
toys, even if they do differ from those of 
our children. ‘lhe illustrations, one of 
which is here reproduced, have a true 
Chinese flavor. ‘Lhe volume with its al- 
ternating blue and brown tinted and fig- 
ured borders and end papers has novelty 
to commend it as a gift book. 

The moods and expressions of love in 
the works of the great writers are 
grouped and contrasted together in Love 
in Literature and Art. ‘The subject is 
presented in both prose and poetry from 
many points of view, and the considera- 
tion of the grand passion forms a study 
not without perennial fascination. The 
correct attitude of reserve maintained by 
the heroine under the ordeal of a proposal 
of marriage during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the initiative she might with 
propriety assume under the powerful in- 
fluence of the little blind god at other 
periods, are here shown by many exam- 
ples. A companion to the previously 
published “ Love Songs of France” is 
the present collection entitled Love Songs 
of Scotland. The author modestly calls 
it unpretentious, but the title page is ru- 
bricated and the frontispiece and other il- 
lustrations are in photogravure. Hearts 
and thistles are appropriately and deco- 
ratively sprinkled on the white binding, 
and the intermediate text is selected from 
a literature that is unusually rich in 
poems of the tender passion. Burns, 
Tannahill, Scott, Ramsay, Lady Nairne, 
MacNeill, Jamieson, Hogg, Douglas and 
Allan are. some of the authors from 
whom the selections have been made. In 
Lyrics of Love there is a harvest of Mrs. 
Sangster’s poems (new and old) that 
contain messages of comfort and cheer. 
Into the dull round of life and its many 
disappointments these lyrics may easily 
slip with their simple and peaceful melo- 
dy, . Another volume by the same au- 
thor that is characterized by daintiness of 
page and border decoration is the new 
édition de luxe of Winsome Womanhood, 
in which the publishers have aimed to 
make an ideal wedding gift or holiday 
book. It is written for women by a 
woman who is full of sympathy with her 
sisters high and low. . There is some- 
thing here for the girl to read in the joy 
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of her youth, something for the woman 
of middle life and, finally, some words as 
well for the woman on whom old age is 
creeping. The chapter on “ The Girl in 
Business” deserves careful reading by 
all young women already in commercial 
life or on the threshold of this expe- 
rience. 

A little Fieldiana classic is The Stars, 
a Slumber Story. As an introduction, 
Will M. Clemens has written an appre- 
ciation of the poet, in which his love of 
children is set forth and an attempt is 
made to reveal the secret of his poetic 
power. A short sketch of the poet’s life 
fittingly closes the brochure. Under the 
title Eugene Field, Mr. Thompson, fol- 
lowing his labors as collator of “ Sharps 
and Flats,” has made an intimate and 
rather brilliant biographical study of the 
poet of childhood. This unique figure in 
literature is here portrayed by one who 
enjoyed his close friendship and shared 
his daily work and play, and the result 
has been most happy. 

Will Vawter has illustrated the charac- 
teristic Riley Farm Rhymes with draw- 
ings that interpret the text very harmo- 
niously. 

Miss Daskam draws a picture charged 
with sprightly contrast, as is suggested 
by the title she has given her book; The 
Imp and the Angel. In her little story 
two boys are heroes, the one full of life 
and mischief, while the other is pampered 
and artificial. The two flit across the 
stage in the initial chapter, but the for- 


Chinese Girls at Play. From “ The Chinese Boy and Girl.” 
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tunes only of the Imp are subsequently 
followed. A very clever story told in an 
artless and yet artful way is the result. 

Motley’s immortal history, The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, has just been re- 
dressed and embellished with numerous 
reproductions from rare portraits and 
famous paintings. A colored map has been 
added and the finished work is a note- 
worthy contribution to the holiday of- 
ferings. The commercial buckram in 
which the book is bound well indicates 
the possibilities of the best binding of 
this class and largely justifies the publish- 
ers’ claim for its superiority. 

Poems that tell of ancient heroes and 
of princesses transcendent in their day 
for countless charms, and even of king- 
doms almost forgotten by the Western 
world, are collected in Flowers from Per- 
sian Poets. A comprehensive glance at 
the chief literary products of Persia is 
afforded, and the vital persistence of the 
poetry of a mighty nation of antiquity is 
exemplified. The art features of the 
book, combined with the Persian flavor in 
its illustrations, are very harmonious with 
the text. Through Persia on a Side-Sad- 
dle now appears in a new and revised 
edition. The recorded experiences of the 
first European woman who has visited 
Kerman and Persian Baluchistan will be 
choice holiday reading in their present 
form. Light is thrown on the condition 
of Oriental women as compared with 
their Occidental sisters, and some of the 
illusions in regard to the “ gorgeous 
East” are dispelled 
in this unpretentious 
narrative of the hap- 
py period in a wom- 
an’s life spent in 
Persia. 

Imperial London 
has to do with the 
World’s Capital. The 
subject is a mighty 
one and includes pa- 
latial buildings, mean 
houses, beautiful dis- 
tricts and squalid re- 
gions. Those who 
have spent some time 
in London and know 
something of its wide 
extent, the vast finan- 
cial, mercantile, ro- 
mantic and other in- 
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terests centered there, will perhaps read 
this book with more pleasure than will 
those who know London by tradition 
alone. There is a message, however, even 
for persons who have never had personal 
contact withthecity. Many of the most fa- 
mous men of letters have lived for a time 
in London, and many have found a last 
and coveted resting place in Westminster 
Abbey. The poor and the criminal 
classes of London are surrounded with a 
kind of glamour to those not of the city, 
but who are in it. The government of 
the city, the tout ensemble, is so full of 
vital interest from every point of view 
that it is no wonder that the author who 
undertakes to describe London as it is 
lays down his task with the feeling that 
he has only touched on his subject. 
Something more of serious history is in- 
fused into the pages of London, Historic 
and Social, The tourist who spends a 
week or two in London with a touring 
party, even if religiously accompanied 
with his Baedeker, may be surprised to 
find on reading the work of Mr. Francis 
that not less than a year may easily be 
spent in studying the city conscientiously, 
particularly in relation to its monuments, 
its history, its traditions and its local lore. 
This is true, nevertheless. The many 
photogravures in the book as _ illustra- 
tions, made by Gilbo & Co., have been 
well chosen and are entirely satisfactory. 
A portrait of the late Queen is the fron- 
tispiece of Vol. I, while a portrait of King 
Edward VII similarly introduces Vol. IT. 

The Confessions of a Caricaturist is an 
autobiographical title full of sugges- 
tions. Like charity, it covers a multitude 
of sins. In it as an introduction one of 
the now famous caricaturists of Punch 
recalls his young days. He records his 
arrival in London and some of the expe- 
tiences of an artist seeking for a place in 
the world. The two volumes are full of 
personal touches and contain about two 
hundred drawings by Mr. Furniss which 


are for the most part now published for- 


the first time. Tenniel, Du Maurier, Lin- 
ley, Sambourne, Keene, Leech and the rest 
of that brilliant and artistic Punch galaxy 
are all represented in illustration or in 
text; and the world’s happenings, just a 
little perverted, or caricatured, are very 
pleasant to look upon as we go. The 
original idea of the book was far less pre- 
tentious than it gradually became under 
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the process of legitimate evolution. There 
is to be noted a considerable contrast be- 
tween the English cartoon as exemplified 
in Mr. Furniss’s book and the American 
school current in our illustrated papers. 
Some indication of the widespread in- 
terest in the subjects considered in Other 
Famous Homes of Great Britain may be 
imagined when it is known that the book 
bearing this title is the third in the Fa- 
mous Home Series. Notwithstanding 
that in some cases the descriptions are 
written by the owners of the homes de- 
scribed, and in others by those intimately 
associated with reigning families, the ar- 
ticles are for the most part tinctured with 
modesty. In many of the homes de- 
scribed there are collections of things ar- 
tistic that are of enormous value and the 
house itself is but the casket within which 
the gems nestle. The pictures therein 
were not bought to sell again at an ad- 
vanced price. They were secured by 
those who first owned them because it 
was clearly understood that in the culti- 
vation of taste and in a surrender to the 
exquisite creations of the artist’s and the 
craftsman’s hand there was a significa- 
tion of dignity which neither rank nor 
wealth could possibly bestow. Twelve 
princely homes are noticed in the present 
publication. Someof them have noble gar- 
dens also, and a wealth of historic legend 
and romance clusters aboutthem. Wollaton 





-Hall, Dunvegan Castle, Castle Bromwich, 


Castle Howard, Osterley Park, Clumber, 
Audley End, Dunrobin Castle, Stone- 
leigh, Dalkeith Palace, St. Michael’s 
Mount and Stowe are the “ seats” that 
are described in this third volume of the 
series, of which St. Michael’s Mount is 
on some accounts the most interesting. 
The book is a fine example of commercial 
binding. Jreland, Historic and Pictur- 
esque, follows somewhat similar lines to 
those of “ London ” by the same publish- 
er. Striking features of Irish laridscape, 
architecture, etc., are illustrated in photo- 
gravure, and the picturesque history of 
the country is set forth by the enthusias- 
tic pen of Mr. Johnston. Irish heroes 
pass in review, as do also the Norsemen. 
The Normans come and go. Feudalism 
triumphs. There were wars and rumors 
of wars, famines, miseries and distresses 
in Ireland. The Irish past, however rich 
it may be in tradition and varied lore, is 
a dark record. The rest belongs to the 
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future. Ireland is a land full of singular 
fascination and beauty, where even the 
hills and rivers speak not of themselves, 
but of the Spirit which builds the worlds. 

In the Remarque Edition of Literary 
Masterpieces (37% x 5%) there is a col- 
lection of the poems of Thomas Gray, in- 
cluding “ The Elegy ” and all the rest of 
Gray’s verse that has permanent value. 
The Age of Fable, The Age of Chivalry, 
and Legends of Charlemagne are three 
little volumes (334 x 6) in a case that 
may well serve as gift volumes if the re- 
cipient is to be one interested in legend or 
mythology. The tops are gilded, and 
each one has 
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moved this disability and has practically 
tested his own theories. 

Following her “ French Architects and 
Sculptors of the XVIII Century ” of last 


year, Lady Dilke has given us as her 


contribution to the world of books 
French Decoration and Furniture in the 
XVIII Century, in which she has set 
forth the charm of the French decorators 

and masters of furniture making. 
Rossetti’s The New Life of Dante Ali- 
ghieri is richer in the coloring of the 
language than is the version by Profes- 
sor Norton now generally read, altho it 
lacks the simplicity of Professor Nor- 
ton’s _ translation. 





a frontispiece in 
photogravure. The 
title pages are ru- 
bricated and en- 
graved. 

A holiday season 
minus Christmas 
carols would in- 
deed be sadly lack- 
ing, and so it is 
most opportune 
that in Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and 
Modern,we should 
have a_ collection 
of these ready 
made to use and to 
read. Some of the 
old favorites are 
given space as well 
as some that are 
not so well known. 
The frontispiece is 
a Madonna in pho- 
togravure and the 
title page introduces a conventionalized 
holly branch as a decorative detail into 
which the rubrication enters in the im- 
printed holly berries. The sheets are 
deckel edged. The binding is in cloth, 
with mistletoe decoration and a gilded 
frame of golden holly intermingled with 
Christmas bells. 

Friendship, two standard essays, at- 
tractively bound in cloth, is issued by 
the same publisher, as is also Concerning 
Marriage, bound in lavender, in which 
there is more of novelty than in the 
friendship essays. The author is said to 
have first written in the field in which he 
now stands as an authority theoretically, 
being single, but he has since then re- 





A Mountain Lion in the Act of Leaping.—From 
“Camera Shots at Big Game.’’—Copyrighted, 
1895, A. G. Wallihan. 


Fifteen large car- 
bon reproductions 
of the Rossetti pic- 
tures in combina- 
tion with art print- 
ing and binding, 
and a_ pleasing 
cover design by 
Louis Rhead, make 
this a most beauti- 
ful volume. Other 
artistic Russell 
publications are A 
Widow and Her 
‘Friends, the new 
Gibson book for 
the present year, 
containing over 
ninety characteris- 
tic drawings; The 
Dolly Dialogues, 
daintily illustrated 
by Howard Chand- 
ler Christy; The 
Old Farm, with se- 
lected poetic text and handsome illustra- 
tions, with the unmistakable atmosphere 
of the farm about them, by Rudolph 
Erckmeyer, Jr., and collected Plantation 
Songs for My Lady's Banjo, and Other 
Negro Lyrics and Monologues that are 
typical of their genre. Two new issues 
of the Pictorial Theatrical Souvenirs are 
Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks,” and 
Blanche Bates in “ Under Two Flags.” 
Forthcoming in the same series are 
Maude Adams in “ Quality Street,’ E. H. 
Sothern in “If I Were King,” and Vir- 
ginia Harned in “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.” 

The Golfer's Rubdiyét is a rather clev- 
er treatment of golf as a theme in Orien- 
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tal versification that will appeal to dev- 
otees of the golf links. 

A recent addition to the very useful 
and entertaining series known as Apple- 
tons’ Library of Useful Stories is that en- 
titled The Story of Books, which gives 
the mysterious and fascinating story of 
a book from the time it leaves the author 
until it reaches the consumer. At least 
one of the art books bearing the Appleton 
imprint is a monumental contribution to 
bookmaking in its own peculiar field. 
Their édition de luxe of David Harum is 
worthy of that book’s great popularity. 

One would scarcely expect to encoun- 
ter references to the superannuated story 
entitled “The History of Sanford and 
Merton” in Some Literary Landmarks 
for Pilgrims on Wheels, but fate has 
many surprises in store for the readers 
of books. It is surprising, for example, 
to find what literary touches it is possible 
to give a story professedly an account of 
a cycling tour. And yet there is William 
Corbett staring at one out of: the text. 
Again something is said of Frederick 
Harrison. And then as the ghosts of 


Surrey Park there are Shakespeare, Ra- 
leigh and Sidney. It is a far cry from 
these to Martin Tupper, but wheeling 


makes strange literary intimates, -and if 
onewheelsthrough Albury, why, there are 
associations of Tupper and his philoso- 
phy in spite of everything. If you can 
cycle with Dean Swift, Scott, Shelley, 
Milton, Crowley, Jane Austen, Gilbert 
White, Tennyson, Lamb, Tyndall, Conan 
Doyle, Grant Allen and the rest of the 
book’s company, why not cycle? 

One of the most interesting figures in 
the social life of the nineteenth century is 
figured and described in Madame Ré- 
camier and Her Friends. Full accounts 
are given of her relations with Napoleon 
and many members of his family and 
court. The present volume, which is the 
first complete “ Life” of this renowned 
beauty and social leader of her time is 
in limited edition of 250 copies, sump- 
tuously bound in ooze calf three-quarter 
style. The whole book, in illustration 
and typography, is superb. 

Sir Henry Raeburn constitutes the 
third in a beautiful series in which “ Rey- 
nolds” and “Gainsborough ” were re- 
spectively the first and second. Steven- 
son’s appreciation of Raeburn was set 
forth in the expression, “ He was a born 
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painter of portraits. He looked people 
shrewdly between the eyes, surprised 
their manners in their face and had pos- 
sessed himself of what was essential in 
their character before they had been 
many minutes in his studio. What he 
was so swift to perceive he conveyed to 
the canvas almost in the moment of con- 
ception.” Some idea of the extent of the 
work done upon the present volume may 
be obtained when it is understood that it 
was begun on April Ist and only com- 
pleted on October 31st of the present 
year. Seventy photogravures are text 
embellishments in this art work. 

The odor of cherry blossoms and of tea 
gardens is almost perceptible in the pages 
of A Japanese Nightingale. The strange 
rites of Japan and its curious manners. 
and customs are herein described and pic- 
tured by author and illustrator working 
in the utmost harmony. Junks, dragons, 
pierced coins, geisha girls, jinrikshas and 
other Japanese things serve as motifs for 
decorative marginalia that add greatly 
to the holiday character of this book. A 
reduced copy of the frontispiece is here 
reproduced. 

Peter Newell, whose illustrations are 
now joined with the text of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland, has succeeded 
in rising superior to the original but now 
obsolete illustrations of Sir John Tenniel. 
The rabbit, the mouse, thedodo,the Chesh- 
ire cat, the March hare, and a troop of 
the other members of a remarkable fam- 
ily are made real by means of his uncan- 
ny, but surprising, mind put into perma- 
nent form through the agency of his. pen- 
cil. Nothing could be much nearer 
idealistic than is his picture of three little 
girls, opposite page 104, entitled “ They 
Lived at the Bottom of a Well.” We re- 
gard this as about the most successful 
holiday book of the season. Quaint 
charm has been added to the plantation 
legends in Uncle Remus; His Songs and 
His Sayings, that Joel Chandler Harris 
had made familiar to us, by means of the 
facile pencil of A. B. Frost. The trium- 
phant prowess of Bre’r Rabbit as pitted 
against Reynard the Fox and Isegrim 
the Wolf, is made pictorial and easily 
vies with the great German beast, Epic, 
so called. 

John Burroughs has a personality that 
draws men and women to him, and when 
he writes they like to read. A Year in 
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the Fields is an out-of-door book that 
takes us away from the beaten tracks and 
presents the almost forgotten things of 
nature as the sharp eyes of John Bur- 
roughs see them. In each one of the 
two dozen reproductions that serve as 
illustrations the welcome face and figure 
of Mr. Burroughs appears. One of the 
illustrations shows the famous “ Slab- 
sides.” 

The close of the series of historic 
towns is reached in Historic Towns of 
the Western States. One of the chief 
points of interest in this survey of his- 
toric Western towns lies in the chapters 
on Omaha and Salt Lake City, in which 
the Mormons are dealt with. Religious 
fanaticism is always interesting, and 
nothing but fanaticism can account for 
these ‘strange people. In the histories of 
Cincinnati, Vincennes and of Des Moines 
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more or less is said of the prehistoric 
mound builders. 

During festal seasons the housewife 
graces her table with fine silver, her best 
china and choicest pottery, all of which 
adds more or less to gastronomic and so- 
cial pleasures. We may even go further 
and wish to know in what manner the 
potter lives in Staffordshire, how his 
trade came into existence and developed, 
to understand the relations he has with 
his employers, and all that goes to make 
up this volume on The Staffordshire Pot- 
ter. 

To the architectural attraction signi- 
fied by the title, Elizabeth W. Champney 
has added a romantic charm in the tales 


she relates under the caption Romance - 


of the Renaissance Chateaux. The local 
color and picturesque language of the pe- 
riod have both been faithfully introduced, 
and the volume well re- 
flects the spirit of the age 
described. 

In the new and enlarged 
holiday edition of Brow- 
nell’s French Art there are 
forty-eight illustrations, the 
type has been reset and a 
chapter added on the sculp- 
tor Rodin, so that the book 
in its new form more fully 
than before measures and 
ilustrates from an interpre- 
tative and critical rather 
than a historical standpoint 
French plastic art from the 
period of the chateaux de- 
scribed in the Champney 
volume to the present time. 
The book in every respect 
is one of the best of the 
holiday books. 

Amos Judd of this year 
follows the treatment that 
made “ The Old Gentleman 
of the Black Stock ” of last 
year so popular. It now 
appears with colored illus- 
trations very attractive to 
the reader. 

Those who love garden- 
ing (and who does not?) 
will enjoy Mrs. Earle’s Old 
Time Gardens. The gar- 
dening achievements of our 








Tracks in the Snow.—From “A Year in the Fields.” 


ancestors are described, and 
in simple but effective man- 
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ner are we led down 
to the present day. 
The theme that now 
engages Mrs. Earle 
is quite in contrast 
wih her “ Stage 
Coach and Tavern 
Days,” but there is 
to be found in gar- 
dens quite as much 
that is romantic and 
otherwise pleasing. 
One form of garden 
ornamentation used 
to be a sun-dial set 
up to mark the flight 
of time. The chap- 
ter on these now ob- 
solete forms of time 
measurement is note- 
worthy and will be 
novel to many peo- 
ple. This book of 
“The Sweet o’ the 
Year” will appeal 
strongly to a very 
large class both of 
those who have and 
have not gardens of 
their own. 

Smokers have a champion in W. A. 
Penn, who writes of The Soverane 
Herbe (otherwise tobacco). We can 
lardly realize that there was ever a time 
when “the solace of mankind ” was un- 
known and there was no such refuge as 
ihe cigar or pipe. In our day, when 
moking is so universal that even the 
women are again coming to the after din- 
et cigaret, it seems strange that noth- 
ing adequate has appeared since Fair- 
tolt's “ Tobacco,” published in 1859, in 
which this “divine” herb, as Spenser 
rms it, has had treatment, but except 
lor isolated pamphleteers such is the case. 
‘moking began as a religous rite. It 
wmforted adventurers in privation. Its 
se was in the beginning looked upon as 
aything but good form. Raleigh, how- 
ter, made smoking popular in England, 
ind step by step it made its way into 
many and various countries. It was car- 
ned into the East, and now the world 
Norships at its shrine. 


“With pipe and book at close of day 
Oh, what is sweeter, mortal say ; 
It matters not what book on knee, 
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Sun Dial at Hon. Whitelaw Reid’s Country Seat.—From “ Old 


Time Gardens.” 


Old Izaak or the Odyssey, 
It matters not meerschaum or clay. 


* And tho one’s eyes will dream astray 
And lips forget to sue or sway 
It is enough to merely Be 
With Pipe and Book. 


** What tho our modern skies be gray 
As bards aver, I will not pray 
For soothing Death to succor me 
But ask this much, O Fate, of thee, 
A little longer yet to stay 
With Pipe and Book.” 


So Le, Gallienne sang, and such is to a 
large extent the world’s song. 

The popularity of book-plates is evi- 
denced by the number of works relating 
to them that have been published during 
the past twelve months. Book-Plates, by 
GordonCraig ; The Purple Book of Book- 
Plates, 50 Book-Plates Engraved on Cop- 
per, by Thomas Moring, 100 Book-Plates 
Engraved on Wood, by Thomas Moring 
(M. F. Mansfield & Co.), and Some 
Children’s Book-Plates, by Wilbur Ma- 
cey Stone (Brothers of the Book, Gou- 
verneur, N. Y.), are among the recent 
volumes of this kind. 
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Bastille represented, 
rather than what it was, 
which exposed it to the 
fury of the revolutionists 
of 1789. The gloomy 
prison no longer exists 
save in memory and in 
history. Its outlines are 
now marked in _ the 
pavements of Paris 
andtourists still look daily 
upon the spot where it 
once stood with awe and 
curious interest. Those 
who are not familiar with 
‘the story of this famous 
-prison will find the pres- 
ent volume well worth 
their attention. 

In Colonial Furniture 
in America there is a te- 
vival of interest in the fas- 
cinating furniture of our 
ancesters. We see again 
the chairs, tables, 
chests, cupboards, side- 
boards, scrutoires, bed- 
steds, clocks, _ settles, 
: i Bae and even Bible boxes that 
BM. bk be oon ae \. ae some of us can still re- 
Sa ee eee eee Rees member as_ figuring 

among the prized posses- 
sions of our grandparents, 
and the descriptive text 

The account given by Captain the helps those who never saw such ancestral 
Hon. D. Brigham of The Bastille is of - furniture to know and appreciate it. In 
unusual historical value. The de luxe this age when the antique is more than 
edition is one of the artistic publica- ever appreciated this book is sure ofa 
tions of the season. It was what the warm and cordial welcome. 











Bird’s-Eye View of the Bastille.—From “ The Bastille,” Reduced. 


Copyright, 1901, by THE Century Co. 
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FROM “WILD LIFE NEAR HOME.” 
A Herring. 
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The 


Boer as a 


Prisoner of War 


By Frank H. Vizetelly 


(Mr. Vizetelly is the only civilian whom the British authorities have permitted to inspect the prison camps in 
Bermuda. Writing from Bermuda on Nov. 27, the Adjutant-General in charge of the prisoners of war, Colonel M. 
Quayle-Jones, said: ‘*Many gentlemen have called on me asking for permission to visit the prisoners of war, saying 


that they represent papers of different countries, but I refuse ail. . 


. The only person who has had permission 


to visit the prisoners of war and who has been able to interview them alone is Mr. Frank Vizetelly of New York.” 


NDER the shade of sheltering 
cedars, on five undulating islets 
that iie basking in almost tropical 

sunlight, within 700 miles from New 
York harbor—islets so small that their 
very diminutiveness suggests their being 
rocked in the cradle of the mighty At- 
lantic—there are quartered three thou- 
sand and seven Boer burghers, prisoners 
of war, that Great Britain has transport- 
ed from the parched veldt of Africa to 
her sea-gardens in Bermuda. There it 
was I found them in laager, under can- 
vas, or at work in the grateful shade of 
a nearby cedar grove, in chapel, or in 
school. 

Nine o’clock struck as I stood on the 
Quebec Steamship Company’s dock at 
Hamilton, waiting the arrival of the ad- 
jutant-general’s launch to take me 
aboard. Ten minutes later the Adjutant- 
General, Col. M. Quayle-Jones, C.. B., 
arrived, and we steered for Port’s Island, 
a wooded dot about half a mile long, that 
rose nearly three miles away out of the 
seas of the Great Sound. Here the 
Royal Army Medical Corps has opened 
a station hospital for the invalid soldiers 
which consists of two hospital buildings 
and four marquees. It has accommoda- 
tions for 150 patients. At the time of 
my visit 35 patients occupied these quar- 
ters. The buildings are reserved for 
severe cases of illness, and but one of 
these is partly occupied. In this ward 


were three patients, burghers Linder,- 


Landeman and Wilemans. They lay on 
coirhair mattresses in regulation hospital 
beds, and ever and anon a hospital order- 
ly passed in and out, tending their needs. 
One or two other patients sat in arm- 
chairs out on the veranda that surrounds 
each building. 

Under the shade of the trees where the 
marquees were pitched I found several 
interesting convalescents. Among these 
were Mr. Botha, of Petrusburg, near 
Kimberley, who was 71 years old, an 


uncle of the fighting general of that 
name (he was fast recovering from a 
chill on the liver), and his son, a man 
about 25 years of age, a martyr to neu- 
ralgia in the head. The elder Botha told 
me his story. 

At the outbreak of the war, he said, he 
had taken the oath of neutrality. When 
Lord Roberts advanced the British troops 
camped on a corner of one of his farms 
between Kimberley and Bloomfontein, 
Boshof and Fauresmith, and the follow- 
ing day the Boer Commandant in that 
region sent him word that if he (Botha) 
did not withdraw at once, with all his 
cattle, he would be charged with treason 
to his country, and, as he naively put it, 
“ Being an Afrikander born, I packed up 
and moved away.” But he had not reck- 
oned with the English, who promptly fol- 
lowed him up and, charging him with 


having broken his oath of neutrality, put 


him under arrest, and, as a prisoner of 
war, transferred him to the coast, whence 
some time later he was transported to 
Bermuda, together with his son. The 
one sad note in this camp was the con- 
cern of this old man, who lay on a sick 
bed thousands of miles away from his 
native land, for his wife and six children. 

In a second tent were six other con- 
valcscents, one only sixteen years old, 
Isaac Whord, who stood over six feet 
tall. His companions were J. H. De 
Beer, P. R. Delport, Stephanos Charal- 
ampou, J. P. Castelman and Henry 
Vesaji. These names are mentioned that 
relatives may know that the men are 
gradually regaining strength and, in their 
own words, are “on the road to getting 
well.” 

Before leaving the hospital buildings 
I inquired of Colonel North, the medical 
officer in command, whether the number 
of deaths, which had been given me as 
five, that had occurred in camp was cor- 
rect. The reports on these cases were 
placed in my hands, as were also those 
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of the thirty-five patients then in the hos- 
pital, all of. whom were in a fair way to 
convalescence. Four of the men died 
from enteric fever contracted in Africa 
and the death of the fifth was due to can- 
cer. 

The diet of the four enteric patients 
during their brief span in hospital con- 
sisted of milk plain (on the first day a 
gallon and a half), stewed chicken, eggs, 
custard pudding, lemonade, soda-water, 
beef-tea, whisky. In the case of Maar- 
tens, a prisoner who succumbed to enteric 
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per diem. Ice is furnished the patients 
as required, the contractor delivering, for 
the use of the thirty-five invalid men one 
hundred pounds every morning. 

Immediately at the rear of the main 
building are the receiving room and 
medicine store, where all drugs, instru- 
ments and appliances are kept, and with- 
in a stone’s throw is another structure 
used as a general storeroom, containing 
complete outfits for several hundred pa- 
tients. 

The hospital kitchen is about one hun- 
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Boer Baggage at Darrell’s Island, Bermuda.—Photograph by A. E. Lusher. 


fever, the patient was given a plain milk 
diet, eggs, soda, Brand’s essence, beef- 
tea, champagne and whisky; in that of 
Eloff, who suffered from cancer, the diet 
included, in addition, chicken broth, cus- 
tard pudding, sugar and lemonade. 

In special cases under treatment at the 
time of my visit recourse was had to a 
more varied diet, which included sirloin 
of beef, and leg of lamb served with mint 
sauce made from dried mint. Lime juice 
and beer were added to the list of bever- 
ages. The allowance of milk to each 
prisoner in hospital is a quart and a half 


dred yards away from the invalids’ quar- 


ters. Here orderlies prepare the food, 
which is cooked by the camp chef. The 
meat is furnished fresh daily, being 
butchered at Hamilton by contractors, 
who import it, on the hoof, from Chicago 
and Jersey City, a consignment being 
made every two weeks. While here I 
tasted the water, which, it had been said, 
was contaminated by the sewage of the 
camp and by that from the guard-boats. 
This water had been condensed from sea- 
water, but it was not brackish. The hos- 
pital water supply is usually drawn from 
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large reservoirs, but during periods of 
drought it is furnished by a condenser, 
one of four imported from England at a 
cst of over $35,000. The garbage of the 
camp is collected daily in barrels and car- 
ried out to sea, where it is dumped. 

From Port’s Island we crossed over to 
Darrell’s, which is about three-quarters of 
amile long and a quarter of a mile wide. 
Itis in charge of. Major Armstrong. Be- 
fore entering the Boer laager I obtained 
a tation-sheet, which gave the daily al- 
iowance of food served to each prisoner. 

In this camp, where all the irrecon- 
tilables are detained, are quartered 
twenty-seven Boer officers, who employ 
their time in reading, writing, teaching 
in the camp schools, and in doing what- 
ever else they can to make the lot of their 
comrades in arms more bearable. Ap- 
poaching their quarters, Landdrost W.E. 
lylstra, senior, formerly of Rouxville, 
Orange Free State, stepped out, and af- 
tr a formal introduction, invited me to 
enter the marquee, which serves as head- 
quarters, and meet his comrades. 

Stating that I had been in France dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war, and had 
sme knowledge of the treatment accord- 
ed to prisoners of war by both sides, I 
asked Zylstra and his companions (Cap- 
ain J. J. Raaf, formerly of Johannes- 
burg; Field-Cornets W. Barends and 
Vrede, of the Free State), how they were 
ting treated, and whether they had any 
complaints to make. Zylstra answered 
lor the party: “ Remember,” said he, 
“We don’t grumble; but when you ques- 
ion us we will answer before the world 
«we would before God!” 

“How do you like your quarters? ” 

“We put the British officers in the 
Model School at Pretoria,” was the la- 
‘one reply, to which was added, “ Here 
we have to sleep under canvas; we are 
quartered two in a tent. 
























































































































































liese, and he charges exorbitant prices 
‘ot everything.” 

‘That's so,” chimed in Field-Cornet 
‘tends, thrusting a penholder and three 
el points at me. “ Why, I had to pay 
"0 pence for this penholder and a half- 
‘tny apiece for these nibs. That’s what 
call imposition.” 

Captain Raaf complained that no pa- 
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pers and periodicals were allowed in 
camp. Another of the officers showed 
me a copy of the Review of Reviews over 
a year old, which, he said, contained an 
account of the treatment of the British 
soldiers in Pretoria by the Boers. I took 
the date, and, on my return home, found 
that the number contained a summary of 
Richard Harding Davis’s by no means 
flattering impressions of the British offi- 
cer as a prisoner of war. 

The Boer officers all expressed the 
wish that the privilege of reading Dutch 
journals, and South African papers other 
than the Cape Argus and the Cape 
Times be granted them. 

“This is not by any means a bed of 
roses,” said Landdrost Zylstra. “ When 
we came here we were promised that fa- 
cilities to bathe and an approach to the 
sea would be made. Weare still waiting 
for it.” ‘ 

“But,” said I, “several men were 
bathing off shore this morning. Surely 
you are allowed to bathe.” 

“ Oh, yes, at certain hours; but there’s 
no approach, no beach to go down to the 
water. That’s only another of many 
things we feel entitled to. Why is not pa- 
role granted us? We are treated like a 
lot of dummies. We have always trusted 
the English and treated them well, and 
they should trust us and treat us well in 
return.” 

Here Captain Raaf, turning abruptly 
to me, interrupted the Landdrost with 
“T want to buy a bottle of rum, but I 
can’t get it.” 

“Then liquor is not permitted in 
camp?” I inquired. “ Not a drop is to 
be had for love or money,” put in Zylstra. 
“ Mais, que voulez-vous,’ he added, in 
excellent French, “a la guerre comme a 
la guerre, voila tout!” 

At this moment I noticed the officers 
preparing for their mess and was about 
to withdraw, when they invited me to 
share their food, an invitation I was com- 
pelled to refuse, as not half the rounds of 
the camps had been made. Somewhat 
contemptuously they drew attention to 
their meal, which consisted of boiled 
beef, potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbage, 
Graham bread and water. 

That these sturdy looking burghers 
were not unmindful of the comforts of 
the men they had once commanded was 
shown by their running comments. The 
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men, they said, didn’t get enough cloth- 
ing, and what they did get was too 
coarse; the pay offered them for volun- 
teer work was only a penny an hour, 
eight pence a day, with which they might 
purchase tobacco or such comforts asthey 
needed. The shoes supplied them they 
said were heavy and hobnailed and un- 
suited to the climate; the men didn’t get 
enough green vegetables—complaints 
echoed by the rank and file. 

Commandant Ferreira, the chief officer 
of the laager, appointed by a popular 
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sued a trade, and care to work at it, are 
permitted to do so, the Association for 
Providing Recreation for the Pris. 
oners of War furnishing them with in- 
plements free of cost. Here one man who 
kept a little stall retailed excellent coffee, 
boiling hot, black as licorice, without 
milk or sugar, for a penny a cup. An- 
other, standing over a lathe driven by 
man power, was shaping a piece of cedar 
wood into some article that could be sold 
as a memento. The variety of articles 
of this kind that the burghers make is al- 











Boer Toy Makers.—Photograph by Ercherback. 


vote of the burghers, then accompanied 
me in my round of the camp. Here 
there are two water condensers, each of 
which condenses 700 gallons of water an 
hour, and is kept working by a night 
shift, for the entire twenty-four hours, 
thus supplying 16,800gallons per diem. In 
. addition to the condensers, two tanks, I1 
feet high and 11% feet in circumference, 
which hold 620 gallons of water each, 
form another source from which water 
can be drawn. Nearby a number of 
burghers were at work under a guard 
laying a brick foundation for the second 
condenser. 


On this island all prisoners who pur- 


most endless, and comprises toys of al 
descriptions, anchors, giraffes, wooden 
chains, napkin rings, portrait frames, 
shoe boxes from which serpent heads 
with pin fangs shoot out as they at 
opened, knives and forks, hammocks, 
miniature Boer houses and furniture 
wagons of all kinds, also in miniatut 
and ranging from a prairie schooner 10 
an ambulance. J. P. Kriel, formerly of 
Ladybrand, had on. exhibition in camp 
wonderful working model of a modem 
threshing machine for which he askel 
£10. Each article bears the name of tt 
maker, who puts a price upon it, ai 
after having passed the censor, it is put 
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sale at a store in the city of Hamilten, _ 
known as the Boer Toy Agency, which is 

conducted under:the auspices of a society 

formed there to furnish the men with op- 

portunities to make a little money, and 

provide them with such pastimes’as will 

enable them to bear their confinement 

more stoically. 

The monotony of camp life on Dar- 
rell’s island is dispelled by amr occasional 
game of tennis, croquet, billiards or 
quoits. Some of the prisoners indulge in 
gymnastic exercises, with horizontal and 
parallel bars, others. play draughts, halma 
or beanbag; others study in school, read 
or sing. The men are also permitted to 
compete in such athletics as running and 
jumping, and that theré is plenty of room 
for this may be seen from the fact that no 
laager is pitched on any island without 
providing an alternate site. in case it be 
found desirable to shift quarters. 

No colored troops are permitted near 
the camp, none are admitted on the is- 
lands. General Sir G. Digby Barker, 
the Governor, declined to have Boer 
burghers quartered in the Bermudas if 
West Indian troops were to be detailed to 
guard them. 

The system of government in laager is 
strictly home rule. The Boers elect a 
landrost and four assessors as a trial 
court before which all offences against 
the code of rules they have adopted for 
reculation of life in camp are brought. 
They also elect a public prosecutor and 
sheriff. In addition.to the court the 
Commandant of the laager exercises 
power of inflicting penalties for non-ob- 
servance of the regulations. The penal- 
ties are usually camp fatigues of varying 
duration or fines. 

As I approached one of the larger 
marquees that here and there dot the 
camp, and serve as libraries or school- 
rooms, the strains of “ Cujus Animam ” 
from the “ Stabat. Mater” struck my 
ears, and on entering, was not a little 
surprised to find one of the burghers sit- 
ting at a Bradbury piano with a book of 
Czerny’s selections before him. Captain 
Mostert, the pianist, told me that the in- 
striment had been bought by several of 
the wealthier Boer officers and men, and 
had been a source of great comfort to 
them. The captain gives instruction in 
music to such as wish to learn. 

Near the instrument at a table—there 
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are from eight to ten tables and. benches 


in each tent—were seated some of the 


younger prisoners reading, playing 
draughts, or writing home. The camp 
library consists of such magazines and 
books as have been forwarded for the 
use of the prisoners from various parts 
of the world. Here, too, Mr. Van Gass, 
an officer of the Transvaal army, has 
charge of the schools in which there are 
no less than two hundred pupils of all 
ages. Instruction in arithmetic was 
being imparted to a number of schol- 
ars, the oldest of whom might be 
twenty. Dutch and English are both 
taught in the schools. My inquiries into 
the progress made by his pupils in the 
study of English elicited the fact that the 
correct pronunciation of English words 
was their greatest stumbling block. 

The rations that each man receives per 
diem, which are examined and approved 
by the Boer commandant as well as the 
British officers before they are served 
out, comprise one pound of fresh meat 
or three-quarters of a pound of preserved 
meat (the reduction in the quantity of 
the preserved meat being due to the fact 
that it contains no bone or fat); one 
pound and a quarter of bread (white 
bread was originally supplied, but as the 
burghers expressed a wish for Graham 
bread, this is now furnished) ; one pound 
of biscuit, two-thirds of an ounce of 
ground coffee, two ounces of sugar, half 
an ounce of salt, one-thirty-sixth of an 
ounce of pepper. Of the fresh vegetables 
which at the time of my visit consisted of 
cabbage, turnips, carrots, and potatoes, 
each man gets half a pound. In the 
event of there being a scarcity, an ounce 
of preserved vegetables is served, and a 
quarter of an ounce of sugar is added. 
Each prisoner gets two gallons of fresh 
water and one-tenth of a gill of lime juice 
daily. A substantial field kitchen, built 
of brick, affords the chief means that the 
prisoners have for cooking. This kitchen 
is free'to all, and as each man receives an 
allowance of coal and kindling wood 
daily, he is at liberty to make use of the 
kitchen, or to cook his food apart if he 
prefers to do so. 

The quarters occupied by the men are 
bell tents, measuring about 196 square 
feet. Each of these affords shelter for 
seven men, who are furnished with camp 
bedding and blankets. The floor of each 
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Boer Laager, Darrell’s Island, Bermuda.—Photograph by Lusher. 
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tent is boarded over so that the men need 
not sleep on the bare ground; such of 
them as prefer to sleep in the open are 
permitted to do so. 

The spiritual needs of these prisoners 
are ministered to by worthy Dutch chap- 
lains, the Revs. J. R. Albertyn and J. A. 
Van Blerk, earnest, hard-working men, 
who feel the delicacy of their position, 
which is one few would envy. 

On our way back to the entanglement 
my attention was called to a little bit of 
a garden around one of the tents, where 
a burgher had planted some pumpkin 
seeds. Another had been permitted to 
buy a few chickens, which occasionally 
furnished him with eggs. 

Prior to parting with the Commandant 
I asked him if he had anything to say 
regarding his treatment and that of his 
comrades, all of whom had met me with 
smiling faces and open hands. 

He replied: “So far as recreation, 
games and working implements are con- 
cerned, we are well supplied. We can- 
not thank those persons who have taken 
an interest in us sufficiently for what 
they have done. We could do with more 
tobacco and more books. Some of us 
would like to have clothing we got in 
South Africa. But we are clothed, as 
you see. The water is good, but two 
gallons don’t go very far for washing, 
cooking and drinking. We wish we 
could have more.” 

We had reached the gateway to the in- 
closure. Turning toward each other we 
shook hands, and after promising him to 
tell what I had seen and heard, we 
parted, I hope to meet again. 

Life on Tucker’s Island, which is in 
charge of Major Morrice, a bluff, ruddy- 
faced Englishman, who met one with 
hail-fellow-well met-shake of the hand, is 
much about the same as on Darrell’s. 
Perhaps here the 809 prisoners seemed 
alittle more reconciled to their surround- 
ings and detention. Among the first of 


the burghers to whom I spoke was Cap-. 


tain Schonken, a man not far short of 
forty years old, and one with whom I 
spent one of the most interesting half- 
hours of my life, stretched on a grassy 
knol! that looked over the Great Sound 
from which we could see one of the 
guard-boats about a mile away. 

Asked what he had to say regarding 
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the treatment of the burghers, he replied: 
“Our treatment in general as prisoners 
of war is in all respects fair. I don’t see 
in what way it can be improved. There 
was a scarcity of fresh water a few weeks 
ago, but that’s passed now. ‘The scen- 
ery here is fine. We have made a _tennis- 
court, but we allow the men to play only 
with bare feet, as their heavy shoes would 
cut the ground. I wish we could get 
more tobacco. Yes, we buy it ourselves ; 
we work for it, tho, and buy it with our 
pay. Personally, I am occupied from 
morning till half-past-eight at night, at- 
tending to my duties as Commandmant, 
answering the questions of the men, help- 
ing and explaining. Why, I’m so busy 
that I haven’t had time this week to take 
a bath.” 

“Do you all smoke much? ” 

“By Jove, yes sir, we are smoking 
from morning till night,” he replied. 

Next, I inquired how his men fared 
for clothing, and he replied that cloth- 
ing was furnished to the destitute, but 
that those who could afford to pay for it 
were expected to do so. Some of the 
men needed shoes, but these, the Captain 
said, had been ordered, and were prom- 
ised by the first of October. “ Are you 
sure, Captain, that you have no com- 
plaints to make?” I queried. 

“Sure,” and as if to emphasize this 
assurance, he added: “ On this island we 
are as happy as the day is long.” 

On Tucker’s Island, as on Darrell’s, 
there are ten field kitchens, one for each 
line of tents. There, too, the garbage is 
collected and dumped out at sea three 
times a week, so that all possibility of 
disease being incurred through it is re- 
mote. The receipts of the canteen here 
averaged from four to five pounds per 
week. Not a drop of alcoholic liquor is 
permitted in these camps. The burghers 
themselves voted for its exclusion. The 
canteen is simply a general store, where 
the prisoners can buy what they need in 
the shape of stationery, ink, pens, nee- 
dles and thread, straw hats, basins and 
such canned fruits and groceries as their 
appetites crave for. 

Mr. Wepener is the teacher on Tuck- 
er’s Island. As I entered the school an 
examination was progressing. Wepener 
held in his hands a Dutch catechism, pub- 
lished by Jacques Dusseau and Company, 
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of Kaapstad—“ Het Niewe 
Catechiastie Boek ”—from 
which he put questions to 
the class in Dutch. tion © 

There are a number of — ak erron’ 
boys of tender years in the -_ aa ae whom 
laagers. Many of these 4 came 
were brought over with - = sign | 
their fathers at their re- |. ‘2 with t 
quests, so that they might , Te All v 
not be separated. Others i: high] 
were found on the veldt att 
driving sheep with no one 
near to care for them, and 
as their relatives could not 
be found easily, they were 
removed to the prison 
camps on the coast and 
thence to Bermuda. ; ae a U 

On Morgan’s Island 884 a oe B 
burghers are quartered. o" 

This camp is essentially 
the same in all particulars 
as the others I visited. 

In addition to the num- 
bers already recorded there 
are 465 prisoners on Burt’s 
Island, one of the smallest 
of the group. This I did 
not visit, as dusk had al- 
ready set in and, having 
been on my feet for almost 
twelve hours, in a pretty 
hot sun, I was glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity 
of returning to the main- 
land, which was reached a : es x ; y 
few minutes before seven. 3 a af 

There is some work that ¥ ’ Mec 
philanthropists can do for E - 
these unfortunate men if -.. _ 
they are inclined to help 
them. Among the articles 
that would be serviceable to 
them, and would add to 2 & 
their comfort, are light 3 , Voss. 
clothing, underlinen, hand- < wh 
kerchiefs, towels, barbers’ re — 
outfits, boots and shoes for ’ ae ent 
lads from 15 to 18 years of ; - al The 
age, straw hats, arm chairs a. i ad 
for men of 65 years old, . | : The 
smoked glasses, seeds, sta- aa . 
tionery and a supply of . a 
good books. > a auth 

If there be any persons é + age a 
who believe to-day that the E Be eR NO rw, 
Boer is a bashful, retiring es 
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Boer Camp on Darrell’s Island, Bermuda. 
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NEW EDITIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


creature of the veldt, a sordid and un- 
couth son of the soil, to these I say my 
experience satisfies me that this concep- 
tion of the Boer character as I met it is 
erroneous. Those of the men with 
whom I mixed that could talk English 
came forward readily, and showed no 
sign of uneasiness as I stood chatting 
with them at their work or in their tents. 
All were intelligent, and many were 
highly cultivated. 


New Editions 


UYERS of books and givers of gifts 
will thank us for calling their at- 
tention to a few of the new editions 

of standard authors which may be recom- 
mended for neatness of form and ac- 
curacy of text. To the large number of 
persons who prefer a thin pocket volume 
the long list of Temple Classics published 
by J. M. Dent & Co., of London, offers 
a bewildering choice. These little books, 
both for typographical beauty and excel- 
lence of editing, have become the stand- 
ard in their kind. Among recent issues 
may be noted The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Living (2 vols.) and The Rule 
and Exercises of Holy Dying (1 vol.), by 
Jeremy Taylor; The Natural History of 
Selborne, by Gilbert White; The Letters 
of Abelard and Heloise; Representative 
Men, by Emerson (imported by The 
Macmillan Co.; 50 cents each). Of 
larger form, but remarkable for their 
light weight and fine, clear type, is the 
Library of English Classics, in which 
Sterne (2 vols.), De Quincy’s Opium 
Eater, Boswell’s Life of Johnson (3 
vols.), Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Mal- 
ory’s Morte D’Arthur (2 vols.), and 
other classics are already included. The 


Century Company have added to their. 


series of Century Classics ($1.25 each) 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
ln, Hypatia (2 vols.) and other volumes. 
These are bound in neat green cloth and 
are clearly printed. Those who wish an 
authoritative single-volume edition of the 
Poets cannot do better than turn to the 
Cambridge Edition (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). These volumes are fully sup- 
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There is probably more mental than 
physical suffering among the prisoners, 
who, often of swarthy complexion, gen- 
erally looked a healthy set of men. So 
far as general care is concerned, there are 
without doubt many persons, especially in 
our big cities, who would gladly ex- 
change their present surroundings and 
opportunities to share the life of the 
burgher prisoners of war in the Boer 
laagers of beautiful Bermuda. 

New York City. 


for Christmas 


plied with notes of a scholarly character, 
and are notable for their completeness. 
The type is always clear, altho it is in 
some cases necessarily small. The latest 
issue is Mr. Woodberry’s admirable 
Shelley ($2.00). Among the newer and 
better editions of the novelists may be 
mentioned the Temple Thackeray in thir- 
ty volumes ($1.00 each), edited by Wal- 
ter Jerrold and illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
The volumes are somewhat larger than 
the ordinary Temple classics, three to a 
novel. Vanity Fair has already appeared 
and the others will follow regularly. 
Smaller in size is the Temple edition of 
the Bronté novels in twelve volumes (50 
cents each). Two pocket editions of 
Balzac may be noted, the “ Saintsbury 
Edition ” in forty volumes (The Mac- 
millan Co., $30.00), and Miss Worme- 
ley’s translation in thirty volumes (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., $1.00 per volume). A 
like choice is offered in Dickens. Scrib- 
ners publish the “ Authentic Edition ” in 
twenty-one 8vo. volumes ($1.50 each), 
which are somewhat large, but are hand- 
somely printed on paper of unusually 
light weight. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
import the Temple edition in forty vol- 
umes (80 cents each). The “ Personal 
Edition” of George Eliot also comes 
from Doubleday, Page & Co. This edi- 
tion in twelve volumes ($1.50 each) con- 
tains introductions by Mrs. Wood, show- 
ing how the story caine to the writer, 
describing the country and people among 
whom the author lived and giving other 
information of the sort. Uniform with 
Fielding’s Works we now have Smol- 
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lett’s Novels, edited by W. E. Henley, in 
twelve volumes (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$30,00). Not as novels, but at least as a 
collection of stories the Temple Arabian 
Nights, trainslated by E. W. Lane and 


Juvenile Books for the Yule 


Tales from Shakespeare. B 
Lamb. E. 


Charles and ‘Mary 
. Dutton & 5 


50. 
Little, Brown & 


Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates. 
Mapes Dodge. 


$2 
Little Men. By Louisa M. ‘Alcott 
Co. $1.50. 


By Mary 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Chatterbow or 1901. Dana, Estes & Co. $1.25. 

Caps and Capers. oa, Gabrielle. Jackson. Henry 
Altemus Co. $1.00. 

The Junior oe. By Allen French. The Century 


$1. 
By a S. Ellis. Dana, Estes & Co. 


Lem: . "New England Village Boy. ~ Noah 
Brooks. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. By Evelyn Sharp. 


The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Captain of the School. By Edith Robinson. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.20. 

At the Point of the Bayonet. By G. A. Henty. 
Charles Scribner’s — 5. 

To Herat and Cabul. By G. A. Henty. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

With Roberts to Pretoria. By G. A. Henty. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The te Key. By L. Frank Baum. The Bowen- 
Merrill Co. 

Boys of the Fort. By Capt. Ralph Bonehill. The 
Mershon Co. $1.25. 

With Taylor on the Rio Grande, By Capt. Ralph 
Bonehill. Dana, Estes & Co. $1.25. 

The Last of the Arawaks. By Frederick A. Ober. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

Fernley House. By Laura B. Richards. 


Estes & Co. $1.25. 
Patty Fairfield. By Carolyn Wells. 
& Co. $1.10. 


. Dodd, Mead 
A Frigate’s Namesake. By Alice Balch Abbott. 
The Century Co. 1.00. 
ae ay Court Shoemaker’s Child. By Mil- 
Mann. A.C. McClurg Co. $1.00. 
Betty g Fh: Patriot. 


Our Jt im. 
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Dana, 


By Carmen Sylva. 
By J. M. Gibbon. 
By B. Nesbit. E. P. Dutton 


Round the World to Wympland. By Evelyn Sharp. 
John Lane. $1.25. 

Swedish Fairy Tales. By Anna Wahlenberg. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

Mopsa, the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 60 cents. 

Story of the Cid. By Calvin Dill Wilson. Lee & 

By Eva 


epard. $1.25. 

In the Days of William the Conqueror. 
March Tappan. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

The Boy’s Odyssey. By Walter C. Perry. Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50. 

The American Boy’s Life of peg oy ey) By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Lee & Shepard. $12 
Jingleman Jack. By James O’Dea. The seaincia 
Publishing Co. $1.25. 
History in Rhymes and Jingles. By A. C. aoe. 
Ph.D. ing Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.2 
By L. J. Bridgeman. H. M. Caldwell "co. 


Ned Adele E. Thompson. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.0 
My —— Jim. By wie. James. Lee & Shepard. 
Paine. Henry Altemus Co. 
Galopoff: The Talking Pony. By Tudor Jenks. 
Norse heyy: By Hamilton W. Mabie. Dodd, 
& Co. $1.80. 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
A Real Gueen’e Fairy Tales. 
In the Reign of Old King Cole. 
ent & Co. 


The Little Lady: Her Book. By stose Bigelow 
Henry Altemus Co. 

The Violet Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang. Long- 
Davis 

Nine Unlucky Tales. 
& Co. $1.50. 
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illustrated by Stanley Wood, should he 
mentioned. These six handsome vol. 
umes are imported by The Macmillan 


Co. ($9.00). 


Tide. 


THE array of juvenile books sent to 
THE INDEPENDENT this year is a bright 
one, a veritable rainbow of backs, and 
there are, withal, many alluring covers 
and exciting titles. But books, like choc. 
olate creams, have to be tasted to find 
what is inside; often you get what you 
want ; then again you are direfully disap- 
pointed. 

There are a few “old favorites” in 
new clothes among the Christmas books. 
Conspicuous for its handsome appearance 
is Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, a volume full of sympa- 
thetic illustrations, done in color and 
black and white by W. Paget. This 
“classic ”’ will always be a delightful in- 
troduction, so to speak, to the real Shake- 
speare. Little Men, with fifteen full page 
drawings by Birch, will send a thrill to 
the hearts of Miss Alcott’s many readers, 
and the cover is a bright beginning to 
this well-known story. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates, which has been read in many 
lands, appears in attractive attire, illus- 
trated by Allen B. Doggett, who went 
abroad especially to make his sketches. 
Familiar always is Chatterbox, and the 
1901 volume is as inviting looking as 
ever. 

School life plays an important part 
in several of the stories recently pub- 
lished, and in them the dividing line be- 
tween girl and boy literature is distinct. 
Caps and Capers, by Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son, is full of girls, with now and then a 
passive backgreund of boys. On the 
other hand, The Junior Cup is replete 
with boys, ‘and has no heroine. This 
book, by Allen French, originally formed 
two serials in St. Nicholas; it tells of how 
an unpopular boy won favor among his 
associates, and the reader is made to fol- 
low this hero through his athletic train- 
ing, to his winning of the cup. Our Jim, 
by Edward S. Ellis, deals with an ama- 
teur baseball player, who while at colleg¢ 
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JUVENILE BOOKS FOR THE YULE TIDE 


becomes noted throughout the country 
for his prowess in the game, and because 
of his uprightness and honesty wins his 
way in politics. Noah Brooks, ever wel- 
come to the juvenile reader, gives in 
Lem, a New England Village Boy, a 
graphic account of life in the early 30’s 
and 40’s. The atmosphere of this book 
is delightful, and Lem is subtly por- 
trayed, while the accounts of old-time 
baseball and boy politics occupy many 
absorbing pages. 

In The Youngest Girl in School, Eve- 
lyn Sharp tells of Babs, a most lovable 
heroine, and her friends at an English 
school, where the principal does not be- 
lieve in punishment. The story is well 
worth the reading. There are two school 
stories that are “ neutral,” so to speak, 
with girls and boys of all ages. The Cap- 
tain of the School, by Edith Robinson, in- 
troduces a struggling family, consisting 
ofa girl with social aspirations, her three 
sisters, and Bob, the brother, who shows 
what he can do in the way of managing 
aschool paper, and hiding his disappoint- 
~~ at not being elected captain of his 
class. 

It seems that Christmas without Henty 
would not be Christmas, and the prolific 
pen of this writer has produced three new 
volumes, At the Point of the Bayonet, a 
tale of the Mahratta War; To Herat and 
Cabul, a story of the first Afghan War, 
and With Roberts to Pretoria. In The 
Master Key, L. Frank Baum makes his 
hero show King Edward VII the current 
events in Africa through an Automatic 
Record of Events given to him by the 
Demon of Electricity. The boy soars 
through the air, possesses spectacles that 
tell one’s character, and has many wild 
adventures. A glance at Miss F. Y. 
Cory’s very original drawings will only 
hasten the reading of this attractive book. 

Captain Ralph Bonehill’s Boys of the 
Fort will find willing readers among 
those who dream of going West and be- 
coming soldiers. 
inthe story who fall in with desperadoes, 
and after struggles, reach their destina- 
tion—a fort, which becomes the center of 
an Indian uprising. Still another story 
by the same writer is With Taylor on the 
Rio Grande. Frederick Ober selects 
Santo Domingo as the scene for The Last 
of the Arawaks, full of history of the land 
made famous by Columbus, and rich in 
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natural description. The boys have the 
Republic’s President as their enemy, and 
many are the adventures they have, lead- 
ing to the discovery of a queen and of a 
treasure. 

Laura E. Richards has long ago 
proven that she could write a story worth 
reading. In Fernley House there are 
mysterious corners, and jewels with his- 
tories, to keep the young ones of the story 
busy. At times the story is a little hasty 
in the telling, but the scenes are natural 
and the characters live. Patty Fairfield 
is a girl with four families of relatives, 
and she spends three months with each 
of them. The little heroine’s experiences 
with the proud family, the literary fam- 
ily, the upside down family, and the fam- 
ily of proper proportions, are cleverly 
told by Carolyn Wells, and quaintly illus- 
trated by Miss Cory. 

In A Frigate’s Namesake, Essex, the 
heroine, spends most of her birthday 
reading a good book, and girls and boys 
of 11 will not put down this charming 
little story by Alice Balch Abbott until 
they have followed the sailor girl and 
her love for the navy to the last page. 
The publishers have given the book a 
dainty, springlike dress. 

Margot, the Court Shoemaker’s Child, 
is a refreshing feast from the pen of Mil- 
licent E. Mann, following a little Hugue- 
not girl from troublous times in Paris, 
during Louis XIV’s reign, to New Am- 
sterdam, where she is captured by In- 
dians and sold in Canada. Betty Seldon, 
Patriot, is by Adele E. Thompson, a 
story well written, and concerning a 
Revolutionary maid and her harsh Tory 
uncle. 

Two stories of interest are to be found 
in My Friend Jim, by Martha James, and 
The Little Lady—Her Book, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. The former is very boy- 
ish in tone, and the latter shows a deli- 
cate and a sympathetic insight into the 
child nature. 

On the outskirts of Fairyland is Galop- 
off, the story of a talking pony and two 
very original little girls. Tudor Jenks, 
the author, has, in his inimitable way, 
made Galopoff a thoroughly interesting 
character, and a breezy conversationalist, 
and his book will afford many hours of 
pleasure. 

Hamilton W. Mabie tells some Norse 
Stories, published in a most tempting 
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style, with many delightfully imaginative 
illustrations by George Wright. A rich 
volume is The Violet Fairy Book, an ad- 
dition to that spectrum series edited by 
Andrew Lang. These folk tales are very, 
very old, but, like wine, they improve 
with the years. Carmen Sylva, a real 
Queen, issues a book of Fairy Tales, 
which are artistic and full of spirit. Un- 
fortunately and yet fortunately, it is not 
the art children seek, but the story; the 
child-world is filled with the child-cry, 
“Tell us a story.” In the Reign of Old 
King Cole, edited by J. M. Gibbon, the 
“ fiddlers three,” the royal-subjects, and 
King Cole himself, tell the tales, many 
of them old and familiar, while Charles 
Robinson accompanies them with his out- 
line drawings. Nine Unlikely Tales, by 
E. Nesbitt; Round the World to Wymp- 
land, by Evelyn Sharp, bound in the odd- 
est of covers; Swedish Fairy Tales, by 
Anna Wahlenberg, and last, but not least, 
Jean Ingelow’s still popular Mopsa, the 
Fairy, will make many young people curl 
up in some snug corner and become lost 
to view for hours. 

The Story of the Cid is told by Calvin 
Dill Wilson, and Jn the Days of William, 
the Conqueror, is written by Eva March 
Tappan. These, with Walter C. Perry’s 
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The Boy’s Odyssey, deal with incidents 
that the young imaginations would most 
eagerly grasp. Of more recent times is 
The American Boys Life of William 
McKinley, by Edward Stratemeyer, who 
needs no introduction. 

Probably there is no boy who has not 
had an ambition to be a street-car driver. 
Jingleman Jack, with verses by James 
O’Dea, and pictures by Harry Kennedy, 
deals with crafts and trades of to-day, 
and may be of use in choosing a profes- 
sion. History in Rhyme and Jingles 
would be helpful were it not confusing in 
its mixture of dates. The author, A. C. 
Flick, would do well to pay attention to 
chronology. Guess, by L. J. Bridgeman, 
is to be mentioned because its “ get up” 
is original, and its contents unique. 

Many stories have been omitted from 
our list because of limited space, but it is 
to be hoped that the ones mentioned 
above will be suggestive to the mothers 
and fathers, aunts, uncles, and all who 
go into a well-filled larder of books, to 
satisfy the cravings of the various tastes. 
A hasty glance at the volumes before us, 
however, raises this question: Where is 
Santa Claus? He is most conspicuous 
by his absence. 


The Influence of Mission Work on Commerce 
By the Hon. Charles Denby 


ForMERLY Unirep States MINISTER TO CHINA 


T is possible that the layman should 
leave the discussion of missionary 
questions to the bishops and the di- 

vines. It would be better for him, no 
doubt, to heed the advice which Appelles 
gave to the criticising shoemaker, “ ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,’—‘ let the shoe- 
maker not go beyond his last.” Still, when 
he reads in the religious press long and 
labored articles on the difficulty of rais- 
ing money for mission purposes, and the 
inefficiency of the various organizations 
for the maintenance of the system, he is 
tempted—if he has an idea, or thinks he 
has—to violate all the rules, and print it. 
It may seem to some fastidious per- 
sons that the cause of religion would be 
weakened if any sentiment of material 


benefit were to enter into its considera- 
tion, but as the missionary himself makes 
use of all the temporal means that are at 
hand for promoting the success of his 
religious efforts, it would seem that his 
supporters might properly use the same 
means to secure “the sinews of wat.’ 
“ Commercialism,” even in politics, is not 
all wrong. 

May it not be permitted, therefore, to 
suggest that, in urging on the laymen the 
propriety and duty of supporting mis- 
sions, the argument drawn from faith 
and piety would not at all be weakened 
if the material benefits which are likely 
to accrue to the business man from mis- 
sion work were sometimes alluded to? 
It is conceded, of course, that to the mis- 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MISSION WORK ON COMMERCE 


sionary the religious work is the supreme 
duty to which everything else is subsid- 
iary. Lo promote that work trade, edu- 
cation, charity, medical and surgical at- 
tndance are all subordinate—they are 
oly means to an end. Nevertheless it 
is unquestionably true that the states- 
man, the diplomatist, and the business 
man look at this work with reference to 
its influence on commerce and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the world. 

Suppose that a man is absolutely irre- 
ligious, still is it forbidden, or even dis- 
reputable that he. should give money in 
aid of missions for the distinct reason 
that he is thereby elevating, and improv- 
ing mentally those for whose benefit the 
money is to be expended, or that his 
means cast upon the waters will come 
back to him after many days? 

It cannot be doubted that the mission- 
ary question in China, in a purely civil 
and commercial point of view, is one of 
great importance. Let it be openly said 
that if the missionary taught nothing but 
theology he would fall far short of being 
the great benefactor that he is. In fact 
and in truth he becomes a teacher of 
larning, of mathematics, and the 
sciences, as Martin, a former missionary, 
and many others are. He establishes a 
college as Mater, Sheffield, Allen and 
others have done. He becomes the mas- 
tr and preceptor of agriculture, as 
Nevius did at Chefoo, and all the country 
around bloomed and blossomed with new 
eds and fruits and flowers. He builds 
auniversity as Pilcher, Lowry, Hobart, 
Gamewell, Harper, Boone, and Potts did, 
whence every year educated teachers go 
forth to spread knowledge and learning 
among the people. He translates into 
Chinese a whole series of primers— 
aEdkins,an old missionary, did—and the 
Emperor commences to study and to 
arn English. He erects out of his own 
means a hospital and stocks it with med- 
tines, as Atterbury did. There are 123 
oreign hospitals in China. The lady 
missionary takes by the hand the ill-treat- 
td, the neglected, the despised girl, and 
‘ansforms her into a modest, well-be- 
haved, educated woman. And the wom- 
an doctor goes forth among her sisters 
and is their ministering angel. The mis- 
‘inary is the leader in charity. He gives 
atgely out of his scanty means, and he 
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honestly disburses the money intrusted 
to him. He is the pioneer of commerce. 
From his modest home there radiates the 
light of modern civilization. He alone 
of all classes has the right to go into the 
interior and reside. He precedes the 
drummer, who follows on behind, and 
foreign commerce has its birth. Says 
Sir Robert Hart in an article published in 
many magazines: “The missionary has 
done most excellent work.” 

It is not necessary to make any argu- 
ment on the question whether the mis- 
sionary benefits the Chinese or not. If 
his undisputed works, as above partly 
enumerated, do not prove that he is their 
benefactor, then let us burn our hospitals, 
schools and colleges as being useless. 
The problem is: How does his work ben- 
efit us and humanity in general? In 
semi-civilized, or barbarous peoples, civ- 
ilization, instruction, learning, breed new 
wants which commerce supplies. Look 
at the electric telegraph in every province 
in China! Look at the steamships which 
ply along the coast from Hong Kong to 
Newchwang and on the Yangtze, and up 
the West River! Look at the foreign 
cities which have sprung up along the 
coast and rivers, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hankow, and others—object lessons to 
the Chinese! Look at the enormous trade 
which has been created between China 
and the rest of the world since the Prot- 
estant missionary got a foothold there! 
Look at the railroads which are built, or 
projected! There are thousands of mis- 
sionaries in China, and they bore their 
part with the Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms, the diplomatists, the consuls, and 
the merchants, in all this progress. They 
were agents for the foreigner. They 
were his interpreters—at first his only in- 
terpreters. They translated Chinese 
books for him. They wrote books for 
the Chinese and for the foreigner as 
well. They explored China and made the 
interior familiar to the outer world. One 
of them, Williams, was the author of the 
Chinese dictionary, which is the students’ 
text-book. Without them China would 
be a sealed country to-day. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago missionaries taught 
the sciences at Peking. France, Ger- 
many and England have always recog- 
nized their obligations and duties to this 
France has been the protector of 
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the Catholics in China for hundreds of 
years—a right which Germany now 
claims to share. These two astute na- 
tions understand what they are doing. 
Ridicule the Kaiser if you please, but his 
foreign policy has been brilliant. 

Men of intelligence have declared that 
missionary work has to some extent re- 
paid China for the injuries which the for- 
eigner has introduced into her borders— 
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opium, for instance, whose evils the mis. 
sionaries cure. 

If it is true that mission work tends tp 
spread and benefit commerce, is there 
any reason why the fact should not be 
proclaimed, and on that ground appeals 
should be addressed to business men to 
help the cause of missions with their in. 
fluence and money? 


EvansvIit_e, Inp. 


The Control of the Nicaragua Canal 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Ph.D. 


T has been assumed, in all the discus- 
sion of the last few months, that 
there are but two possible alterna- 

tives respecting the Nicaragua Canal: 
either fortification or neutralization. If 
this be the case, then it is very question- 
able policy for the United States to be- 
come involved in the matter. 

The plan of a “ fortified canal ” sounds 
very patriotic, and is undoubtedly the 
most popular, especially among such as 
have become intoxicated by the smell of 
gunpowder. But a very slight knowl- 
edge of the canal route, and of interna- 
tional law, suffices to show that to erect 
fortifications is simply to play into the 
hands of any power with whom we might 
chance to be at war. For, in the first 
place, effective fortification is impossible. 
Not to speak of the ease with which the 
locks could be destroyed by secret agents 
of a hostile Power, we are confronted by 
the ugly fact that the great dam on the 
Pacific side, standing less than three 
miles from the open sea, and offering a 
target which even a Spanish gunner 
could not miss, would be wrecked by a 
single shell. Against this contingency, 
what would it avail even if every mile 
of the canal were lined with forts and 
bristling with cannon? Moreover, un- 
fortified places are by the laws of modern 
warfare exempt from bombardment. To 
fortify the canal is to forfeit this im- 
munity. It at once invites and justifies 
attack, whereas to leave the canal un- 
fortified is to place technically in the 
wrong all who assail it. As for the idea 
that a hostile fleet might pass the canal if 
unfortified, that is too preposterous for 


argument. No commander who valued 
his life or fleet would trust them in a 
canal operated by an enemy. Dynamite 
is too cheap, and the “ Maine ” is too elo- 
quent an object lesson. 

To neutralize the canal, on the other 
hand, is to throw about it all the sanctity 
of international law.' For this reason it 
has been advocated, not alone by peace 
propagandists and idealists generally, but 
also by some of a more practical charac- 
ter, who considered it the best measure 
of protecting the canal. In support of 
their views, these men have pointed out 
that England, recognizing the futility of 
fortifications, secured the neutralization 
of the Suez Canal as a measure of pro- 
tection. So long as the only alternative 
to fortification is neutralization, this ar- 
gument is unanswerable. But let us not 
deceive ourselves with words. Interna- 
tional law is not self executing, and in- 
ternational guarantees are valuable only 
in proportion to the force which stands 
ready to compel their observance. Does 
any one imagine that the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal would be respected in case of 
war between England and any of the 
great Powers? If so, he imagines what 
no one in England expects. The elab- 
orate preparations for utilizing the Cape 
route in case of such a war indicate that 
the British Government cherishes no il- 
lusions as to the value of paper promises. 
The value of neutralization as a protec- 
tion to the Nicaragua Canal, with its nv- 
merous dams and locks, is still more 
doubtful. Even tho it should prevent 
open attacks, it would avail nothing 
against the midnight dynamiter. In 
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THE CONTROL OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


spite of a guaranty of neutrality by every 
nation on earth, nothing but a large force 
of reliable troops, patrolling every foot 
of the canal, could insure its safety in any 
war involving the United States. For 
it would be our most vulnerable point, 
and the one certain to be first attacked. 
Neutralization would thus fail to ac- 
complish its avowed object, the protec- 
tion of the canal. Moreover, it could 
scarcely fail to prove a positive menace, 
both to our own interests and the peace 
of the world. For all the nations joining 
in the guaranty would have an equal 
right to land troops for the protection of 
the canal: including, of course, the na- 
tion with whom we chanced to be at war. 
Could any situation more absurd or in- 
tolerable be imagined? So far from 
dedicating the canal forever to the uses 
of peace, as claimed by its advocates, 
neutralization would be the surest way to 
make it the scene of active hostilities in 
the event of war, and the source of in- 
terminable international broils in time of 
peace. Was our experience in the Tri- 
dominium at Samoa so peaceful and for- 
tunate that we are anxious to set up a 
government, not of three nations, but of 
all nations, on the American Isthmus? 
The advocates of neutralization will 
doubtless seek to break the force of this 
reasoning by denying any purpose to set 
up a government on the Isthmus. 
Neither was there any such purpose, 
originally, respecting either Samoa or 
Egypt. But did this prevent the unin- 
tended from happening? In point of 
fact, what men intend may be of inter- 
est to the student of ethics, but it has no 
bearing on the consequences of their acts. 
From certain conditions certain results 
inevitably follow, rebus ipsis dictantibus. 
When disorders broke out in Egypt 
which threatened the destruction of the 
canal, it became imperative for some one 
to intervene. The refusal of France to 
participate left this duty to England. 
She undertook it with extreme reluc- 
tance, cherishing the hope of an early 
withdrawal. This hope was vain. The 
time has never come, nor will it ever 
come, short of the millenium, when 
Egypt, left to her own resources, could 
maintain an honest and orderly govern- 
ment. Therefore if England withdraws, 
some other nation must and will take her 
place, to safeguard the world’s com- 
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merce. It is needless to point out how 
completely these conditions are repro- 
duced in Nicaragua. Does any one sup- 
pose that an interoceanic canal, and the 
commerce of the world, could or would 
long remain at the mercy of the military 
mobs and dictators who constantly con- 
tend there for the privilege of plundering 
the people? It is a settled fact, as cer- 
tain as anything in the range of human 
affairs, that the construction of the canal 
means the speedy establishment of-a for- 
eign Government over the surrounding 
territory. In all probability, this result 
will follow long before the canal is fin- 
ished. The only question open to discus- 
sion is, Who shall conduct this Govern- 
ment? If the canal be neutralized all 
parties to the compact will have an equal 
right to representation in the Govern- 
ment; and we shall have a monstrosity 
besides which the three-fold Government 
of Samoa was peaceful and pleasing to 
look upon—a monstrosity filled, like the 
Grecian horse, with armed men bearing 
death and destruction to those who 
thought it a token of peace. If three na- 
tions were kept in constant turmoil for 
twenty years, and. more than once 
brought to the verge of war over these 
distant islands in the Southern seas, what 
would happen if the rival interests of all 
nations were let loose to plot and counter- 
plot at a point of such vital importance, 
as the Nicaragua Canal? Ex pede Her- 
culem. 

The solution of the problem is there- 
fore neither fortification nor neutraliza- 
tion, since neither affords adequate pro- 
tection, and both involve the certainty of 
dangerous foreign complications. It can 
be solved only on three conditiéns: (a) 
That a foreign control be established 
over the canal region; (b) that this be 
exercised by one nation for the benefit of 
all, and (c) that it have adequate mili- 
tary and naval bases in the vicinity. 
These conditions are, it will be noted, all 
present in the case of the Suez Canal. If 
the United States is not ready to assume 
in respect of the Nicaragua Canal this 
responsibility, which follows by the sheer 
force of circumstances from the con- 
struction of the canal, then it is nothing 
short of suicidal folly for the United 
States either to build the canal or suffer 
it to be built. 

If this responsibility is to be assumed 
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the first care must be to secure prior pos- 
session of the strategic points command- 
ing all the approaches before work is be- 
gun on the canal. Gibraltar, Malta and 
Aden must be duplicated in American 
waters. Naval warfare is now “an af- 
fair of coal and cables,” and fortified 
naval and coaling stations within easy 
reach of the entrances are indispensable 
if our possession of the canal is not to 
depend upon the forbearance of other na- 
tions. And unless they are secured be- 
fore the canal is undertaken, we shall find 
they are not to be had except at the cost 
of war. This necessity is accentuated by 
the fact that France at Martinique and 
Guadaloupe and England at Bermuda, 
Nassau, Jamaica and Santa Lucia already 
hold strategic positions of the first rank, 
with reference both to our own coasts 
and the future canal. If any other 
stronghold in these waters be permitted 
to pass into the hands of powerful rival 
nations it will not be safe to build the 
canal; and we shall have either to double 
our fleet or resign all claim to the influ- 
ence which we have wielded in this hemi- 
sphere for nearly a century. In any 


event, such an acquisition by any Euro- 
pean nation would mark the definite 
abandonment on our part of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Among the positions suitable for naval 
and coaling stations which are still open 
to acquisition one of the most important 


is St. Thomas. A treaty of purchase 
was negotiated by Seward, approved by 
the inhabitants, ratified by Denmark, but 
defeated in the Senate. Through these 
events the value of this splendid land 
locked harbor, commanding the Anegada 
passage, has become so well known that 
its sale to another nation would certainly 
arouse a popular tempest in this country. 
But there is danger in delay. If it be 
true, as reported, that the negotiations 
with Denmark are not progressing, be- 
cause $3,400,000 is the largest sum of- 
fered, then the Government is guilty of 
an incredibly penny wise and pound fool- 
ish policy. It is an open secret, despite 
all denials of the official press, that cer- 
tain European nations have sought and 
are still seeking these islands, and it is 
not wise to put the friendship of Den- 
mark to too severe a test. 

Another harbor ‘of altogether excep- 
tional value, on account of both of its 
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formation and its location, is Santa Ana 
in the Island of Curagao, off the Vene- 
zuelan coast. It was here that Cervera’s 
fleet put in for coal and supplies on their 
run from Martinique to Cuba; a fact sig- 
nificant of its strategic position. This 
island is the headquarters of the Dutch 
colony, embracing, besides Curagao, the 
islands of Aruba, Saba, St. Eustatius and 
half of St. Martin, having a total area of 
403 square miles, and a population, large- 
ly English speaking, of about 50,000. 
Curagao lies far enough from the conti- 
nent to escape the torrential rains, so that 
the climate is dry, equable and healthy, 
even for Northern races. The harbor, 
“one of the finest and most commodious 
in the West Indies,” is reached by a nar- 
row passage between projecting head- 
lands crowned by massive forts. It is a 
remarkable fiord-like bay, running far in- 
land, perfectly land locked, impregnable 
to attack, and so deep that the largest 
vessels can everywhere lie along shore. 
It is situated very near all the routes 
passing south of Porto Rico, and within 
two days of the canal. There is no other 
port in the Southern Caribbean so admi- 
rably adapted for a coaling: station and 
naval headquarters. It is also the nat- 
ural entrepot for South American trade, 
but at present, owing to its isolated posi- 


tion in Dutch hands, the revenues show - 


a considerable annual deficit. For this 
reason it is probable that an offer of pur- 
chase at a liberal price would receive con- 
sideration, provided it covered all the 
Dutch islands. 

One of the most serious obstacles to 
the construction and successful opera- 
tion of any canal in this vicinity is the 
climate. At Panama hardly enough 
well persons remained to care for the 
sick during some stages of the work. 
The failure of the Panama plan was 
brought about largely by the delay and 
expense caused by the deadly ‘“ Chagres 
fever.” The danger from this source is 
lessened at Nicaragua, which is outside 
the equatorial belt of calms, by the 
health-giving trade winds; but this ad- 
vantage is offset by the greater moisture 
at Nicaragua, the rainfall there being 20 
to 25 feet per annum, whereas it is only 
10 to 12 feet at Panama. No white man 
can endure such a combination of heat 
and moisture without speedy deterioration. 
It follows, therefore, that if the disas- 
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trous experience of Panama is not to be 
repeated provision must be made to em- 
ploy permanently two shifts of men for 
all positions which cannot be filled by ac- 
climated negroes. This is the only way to 
keep the death rate, and consequently the 
wages and losses from delay and ineffi- 
ciency within reasonable bounds. The 
establishment of a sanitarium in the vi- 
cinity, where the engineers, officers’ and 
troops may be recruited in health when 
off duty, is therefore a simple business 
proposition. For this purpose there is 
no place so well adapted as Old Provi- 
dence, St. Andrews and the Corn Islands. 
In fact, the mainland is out of the ques- 
tion, even on the Pacific side, because of 
heat, moisture and malaria; and these 
are the only islands, aside from mere 
patches of coral, nearer than Jamaica. 
They are, therefore, absolutely indis- 
pensable if such a station is to be estab- 
lished. All three lie to the northeast of 
the canal, directly on the route from all 
Gulf and Atlantic ports. Old Provi- 
dence (Vieja Providencia) is 444 x 2% 
miles in size, from 300 to 1,100 feet 
above the sea and possessed of a useful 
port of refuge in Catalina Harbor. It 
lies about 150 miles off shore, and 225 
miles from the entrance to the canal. It 
served as the headquarters of the buc- 
caneers in the early days, and again of 
the patriot General Aury during the War 
of Independence. Its distance from the 
land protects it from the frightful tor- 
rential rains, while its small size and ele- 
vation render the climate cool and de- 
lightful. The official sailing directions 
published by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office (Volume ii, page 209) de- 
clare that “it is remarkably healthy and 
extremely fertile, and rears abundance 
of stock.” In all respects, therefore, it 
meets the requirements of an ideal sani- 
tarium. It is furthermore supplemented 
by the neighboring island of St. Andrew 
(San Andreas), also an early settlement 
of the buccaneers and at present claimed 
by Colombia. This island is about 7 
miles long by 114 wide, 340 feet high, 
and of the same general character and 
climate as Old Providence. Still fur- 
ther south are the Great and Little Corn 
Islands, which belong to Nicaragua: the 
former 21%4 x 2% miles in size, and 
reaching 370 feet elevation. These lie 
30 miles off shore and 90 miles from the 
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canal. But they are, nevertheless, out- 
side the belt of heavy rains. The Sail- 
ing Directions (II, pages 238-239) thus 
describe the larger island: “ It is a most 
convenient spot to recruit the health of a 
vessel’s crew. The island, being 
free from swamps, is considered remark- 
ably healthy, and it is fertile.” On ac- 
count of its proximity to the canal, this 
island acquires a value even greater, in 
some respects, than either Old Provi- 
dence or St. Andrew, in spite of their 
greater size. This may serve to explain 
why the report has more than once been 
spread that it was on the point of being 
purchased by some European nation. 
To permit such an alienation of any of 
these islands would be a blunder scarce- 
ly less productive of evil than in the case 
of St. Thomas or Curagao. 

Natural harbors are entirely lacking at 
the entrances of the canal, and indeed 
for a long distance in both directions. 
Yet the need of fortified ports of refuge, 
with cable connections, in that vicinity is 
too obvious for discussion. For this 
reason American naval officers have re- 
peatedly urged that the only first-class 
harbor on the Atlantic side, a harbor 
large enough to float the navies of all 
nations, Chiriqui Lagoon, should be se- 
cured. Among the latest to advise this 
action are Captain Mahan and Rear-Ad- 
miral Bradford, Chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment. Inasmuch as a report was 
published on December toth that the 
gunboat “ Bancroft” had sailed for 
Chiriqui Lagoon to investigate its adap- 
tability for naval purposes, we may be 
permitted to hope that the Government 
is at last moving in the matter. The 
adjoining country is almost uninhabited, 
and the purchase of a narrow strip run- 
ning through to Golfo Dulce, and includ- 
ing Golfito, on the Pacific, another fine 
land locked harbor, ought not to be diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. 

The Pacific side is everywhere singu- 
larly barren, both of good harbors and 
of outlying islands. This condition natu- 
rally emphasizes the value of such as do 
exist. Golfito would render admirable 
service as a port of refuge, correspond- 
ing to Chiriqui Lagoon. But where shall 
we find anything corresponding to Cu- 
racao and St. Thomas? A survey of the 
entire coast, north and south, reveals but 
two positions possessing equal advan: 
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tages for naval purposes: the Galapagos 
Islands and Magdalena Bay. 

The Galapagos Islands lie on the equa- 
tor, some 700 miles south of the canal 
and 600 miles from the coast of Ecuador. 
They include six large and nine smaller 
islands, all of volcanic origin, having a 
combined area of 2,400 square miles. 
This is nearly one-fifth larger than the 
State of Delaware; yet they have no gov- 
ernment, and their population does not 
exceed 200. Cold ocean currents render 
their climate like that of places many de- 
grees removed from the equator. At the 
sea level very little rain falls, a fact 
which, in this latitude, contributes much 
to their healthfuiness; but the moisture 
is condensed ‘on the mountain slopes and 
feeds an abundant vegetation on the up- 
per levels. They have several service- 
able harbors and anchorages, which could 
be greatly improved and fortified at no 
great expense. They constitute the only 
island stronghold nearer than Hawaii. 
Finally, they lie directly on the route to 
all South American ports, and very near 
to the route to New Zealand, Samoa or 
Australia. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that their value has long been recog- 
nized. M. Paul Deschanel, President of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, called 
attention to it nearly twenty years ago. 
A. Silva White, the well-known British 
geographer, published in the United 
Service Magazine of September, 1894, 
an able article, whose purpose appeared 
in its title, “ The Galapagos Islands, a 
Needed Foothold in the Pacific Ocean.” 
And at the last session of Congress ru- 
mors of their impending sale by Ecuador 
became so definite that Senator Lodge 
introduced a resolution of inquiry. This 
alone probably hindered the transaction 
at the time. But it is not consistent with 
either our safety or our dignity to con- 
tinue the part of the “dog in the 
manger.” If we will not or cannot util- 
ize these points of vantage, we must stand 
aside for others, whether we will or no. 
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As the Galapagos group corresponds 
to Curagao, so Magdalena Bay cor- 
responds, in its general direction and im- 
portance, to St. Thomas. It is on the 
west coast of Lower California, nearly 
half-way between San Francisco and 
Nicaragua, and on the direct route of all 
vessels plying between northern Asia or 
the United States and the canal. It isa 
noble sheet of water, measuring some 12 
miles by 15 in size, perfectly land locked, 
and so deep that vessels of any size can 
enter regardless of tide and weather, a 
thing not possible even at San Francisco 
nor at any other port south of Puget 
Sound. It is by far the most important 
location for a coaling station north of 
the canal, as the Galapagos Islands are 
on the south. Yet its shores now con- 
tain only ten houses! In fact, the whole 
of Lower California has not to exceed 
40,000 people, chiefly American miners 
and Indians. It is, moreover, a natural 
pendant to California, having no land 
connection with Mexico, except across 
the Colorado River. Its acquisition, 
therefore, ought not to be a matter of 
great difficulty. But if this is imprac- 
tical, no time should be lost in buying or 
leasing the harbor itself. Once the canal 
is begun, values will rise so as to render 
this impossible. 

These islands and harbors by no means 
exhaust the list of desirable positions, 
but they possess the elements of strategic 
importance in the fullest measure, and 
without these bases of operations our 
control of the canal, whether fortified or 
neutralized, or neither, would never be 
secure. The delay caused by the amend- 
ment of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is 
nothing short of providential, in that it 
affords a last opportunity to make good 
our previous neglect. Shall we embrace 
it? Or shall history record that the voy- 
age of the “ Oregon” and the lessons of 
the Spanish-American war were wasted 
on a people who refused to learn, even 
from experience? ~ 

St. Paut, Minn. 
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EDITORIALS 


President Roosevelt's Message 


MANY persons and newspapers have 
expressed surprise and a sense of relief 
because of the conservative tendencies 
and maturity of thought exhibited in 
President Roosevelt’s message. They 
should have reviewed the record of his 
service in the office of Governor of New 
York. Whenever Mr. Roosevelt has held 
an executive office of much responsibility 
his acts and utterances have not been 
revolutionary. He has striven conscien- 
tiously, with the energy and industry and 
earnestness that are his prominent char- 
acteristics, to perform his whole duty. 
He has sought to accomplish as much as 
possible, also, by avoiding unnecessary 
contests with powerful forces not in sym- 
pathy with his purpose, and has some- 
times induced those forces to give him 
great assistance. As for that maturity 
of thought which to some is so unex- 
pected, we should remember that Mr. 
Roosevelt, a well-educated man, has been 
in public life for many years, has held 
offices of great responsibility, is the au- 
thor of enduring historical works, and, 
with the exception of service in Con- 
gress, is better equipped by practical ex- 
perience, study and observation, for the 
office he now holds than any other man 
of his age in America. 

The message is not one of the conven- 
tional type. It is not loaded down with 
statistics or perfunctory records of bu- 
reau work, but in the main is an earnest 
and lucid discussion of the public topics 
now before Congress and the people by 
the President himself. It is vigorous, 
straightforward and patriotic. It is very 
long, but we venture to say that no other 
message in ten years past has been read 
by so many American citizens. The just 
and affectionate tribute to Mr. McKin- 
ley, at the beginning, deserves all praise. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s definition of an Anarch- 
ist will be accepted by all good men. 
There are sentences in it that will live 
in the memories of readers. His recom- 
mendations for new legislation against 


Anarchists are reasonable, and Congress 
should take action in accordance with 
them. 

It is in the President’s treatment of the 
Trust or corporation problem that his 
conservatism is most manifest. We have 
space for only a brief reference to his 
conclusions. He would not “ destroy ” 
or “suppress” the great corporations 
which now represent so much of Ameri- 
can industry, but he admits that they 
are attended by “real and grave evils,” 
for which he would apply a remedy by 
compelling publicity of accounts and 
financial operations, and by supervision 
and regulation through national agen- 
cies. 

Undoubtedly much could be accom- 
plished by publicity, which would re- 
strain evil tendencies and at the same 
time show how other remedies could be 
applied. We think that some of the evils 
in question could be prevented by a re- 
duction or the removal of certain tariff 
duties, but the President in another part 
of his message opposes any revision of 
the tariff. Unfortunately, it is not clear 
that the desired publicity and super- 
vision, even for manufacturing corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business, can be 
had without first procuring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Mr. Roosevelt 
does not overlook this. But to obtain 
such an amendment would be the work 
of several years. At all events, his re- 
marks and suggestions are a helpful and 
stimulating contribution to the discus- 
sion of an important question and a diffi- 
cult problem. 

Altho the message deals with many 
ereat topics, there is nothing in it more 
important, more encouraging to the peo- 
ple, or more creditable to the President 
himself, than his vigorous advocacy of 
the merit system of making appoint- 
ments, a system, he well says, “as demo- 
cratic and American as the common- 
school system itself.” We quote a part 
of his remarks about the enforcement of 
it in the army and the island service: 

“ Pressure for the promotion. of civil officials 
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for political reasons is bad enough, but it is 
tenfold worse where applied on behalf of offi- 
cers of the army or navy. Every promotion 
and every detail under the War Department 
must be made solely with regard to the good 
of the service and to the capacity and merit of 
the man himself. No pressure, political, social 
or personal, of any kind will be permitted to 
exercise the least effect in any question of pro- 
motion or detail; and if there is reason to be- 
lieve that such pressure is exercised at the in- 
stigation of the officer concerned, it will be 
held to militate against him. In our army we 
cannot afford to have rewards or duties dis- 
tributed save on the simple ground that those 
who by their own merits are entitled to the re- 
wards get them, and that those who are pe- 
culiarly fit to do the duties are chosen to per- 
form them.” 

“Tt is important to have this system obtain 
at home, but it is even more important to have 
it applied rigidly in our insular possessions. 
Not an office should be filled in the Philip- 
pines or Porto Rico with any regard to the 
man’s partisan affiliations or services, with any 
regard to the political, social or personal influ- 
ence which he may have at his command; in 
short, heed should be paid to absolutely noth- 
ing save the man’s own character and capacity 
and the needs of the service.” 


This means honest and good govern- 


ment, so far as the influence of Theodore 
Roosevelt can make itself felt. Those 
who measure the President’s character 
_ and purposes by it will get a correct esti- 
mate of them. 

A general revision of the tariff is op- 
posed upon the ground that a disturbance 
of business interests ought to be avoided. 
Still, the President will admit, we think, 
that revision by the friends of the tariff 
would cause less disturbance than re- 
vision by those who are hostile to it. 
There is some danger that refusal to cor- 
rect what is wrong in the tariff, and also 
to ratify the treaties of reciprocity, may 
at the next election deprive the Repub- 
licans of their majority in the House. 
In our opinion the tariff ought to be re- 
vised. 

The President is in favor of reciproc- 
ity, but under limitations that practically 
forbid the ratification of any treaty. 
“Our first duty is to see that the pro- 
tection granted by the tariff in every 
case where it is needed is maintained,” 
he says; and “to secure markets abroad 
for our constantly growing surplus we 
can utilize existing duties in any case 
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where they are no longer needed for the 
purpose of protection.” But these are the 
very duties that cannot be utilized in reci- 
procity agreements. If no part of a duty 
that is needed (the protected interests 
being the judges) may be yielded up, 
and if only those duties that are no long- 
er needed can be used to offset reduc- 
tions offered by some other country, 
there will be no reciprocity—not even 
with Cuba. The President most earnest- 
ly urges a reduction of the duty on Cuban 
sugar, but our own producers of beet 
and cane sugar will tell him that they 
need every bit of that duty for their pro- 
tection. 

An admirable passage is that which 
sets forth our purpose in the Philippines. 
It may be commended to the thoughtful 
consideration of all who have opposed 
the Government’s policy concerning the 
islands. “Our aim is high,” says the 
President. “ We do not desire to do for 
the islanders merely what has elsewhere 
been done for tropic peoples by even the 
best foreign governments. We hope to 
do for them what has never before been 
done for any people of the tropics—to 
make them fit for self-government after 
the fashion of the really free nations.” 
His definition and advocacy of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine are in no sense aggressive 
and ought not to give offense in any part 
of the world. Some enlargement of our 
navy is required, we believe, by our 
growth as a nation, our expansion in dis- 
tant seas, and the duties we have as- 
sumed. The President’s views on this 
subject deserve and will have the ap- 
proval of a vast majority of our people. 

Concerning the forest reserves he 
speaks with the knowledge acquired by 
personal observation. His remarks about 
irrigation in the arid region have the 
merit of being educational to a majority 
of those who read them. This is an im- 
portant question, and some parts of the 
irrigation work must eventually be un- 
dertaken by the national Government for 
the public good. The recommendations 
will excite intelligent discussion. This will 
he the effect of his other suggestions and 
of the arguments associated with them; 
and one of the chief merits of this very 
interesting message is that it cannot fail 
to be helpful and stimulating in the Con- 
gress to which it is addressed, 
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Our Need of a Leisure Class 


WE need in America a leisure class. 
This declaration is heresy, of course; but 
heresies often have a way of turning out 
to be true. 

An unhistorical belief that the framers 
of our Federal Constitution intended to 
break down in this nation all class dis- 
tinctions is widely accepted. Few per- 
sons in our busy population have found 
time to learn what the fathers of the Re- 
public really did intend; and this, by the 
way, is one reason why we need a leisure 
class. 

The estimable fathers were not all 
Democrats—far from it. Federalism, 
with its strong smack of aristocratic 
tastes, was on the whole ascendant ; and 
if it had not been, Alexander Hamilton 
would probably not have succeeded in 
carrying the new project through. The 
1ich rum and tea merchants of Boston, 
and the highly connected tobacco plant- 
ers of Virginia had no notion of sur- 
rendering social distinctions just because 
they had assented to the proposition that 
in natural (7. e., in moral) rights all men 
are created free and equal, and should 
therefore be equal before the law and in 
their capacity as citizens. 

It was not until the Jacksonian era, 
and the migration of Eastern men into 
new lands beyond the Alleghanies, where 
primitive conditions of existence favored 
only one way of life and one manner of 
thinking, that a passion for social equal- 
ity became an important factor in Amer- 
ican life. And to this day it is the West, 
rather than the East, which stands chiefly 
for a social and economic, as distin- 
guished from a political, democracy. © 

The Western feeling, however, has 
grown in strength, and has made itself 
felt, in every section of the country since 
the Civil War. That titanic struggle de- 
veloped a spirit of fraternity throughout 
the Northern States, east and west, as it 
never before had been developed in any 
nation. In the personality of Abraham 
Lincoln, also, the simple democratic 
standards of life and character were 
idealized, and by the tragedy of his death 
they were given an almost religious sanc- 
tity. Particularly to our rapidly in- 
creasing immigrant population have 
these ideals appealed, and it is in the for- 
eign-born stock that the creed of social 
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equality finds most of its adherents in 
the Eastern States. 

It is true that this creed may arise un- 
der very different conditions from those 
of a pioneer agricultural community. 
For in Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land, the dogma of social equality, born 
of revolt against ancient privilege, has 
been winning adherents generation by 
generation for more than a century. To 
thousands of the noblest minds on the 
Continent and in England the life of a 
privileged class which contributes noth- 
ing to the sum total of human well-being 
has become abhorrent. Year by year the 
mutterings of condemnation grow louder 
to the ears of noble lords and ladies, who 
play no strenuous part in the practical 
activities of a fiercely toiling age. 

The democratic creed of Europe, borne 
to us by yearly arriving immigrants, and 
also by the currents of literary communi- 
cation, has been blending with the demo- 
cratic creed of America, silently in indi- 
vidual minds, turbulently in the vast agi- 
tations over Grangerism, greenbacks, 
free silver, the labor question and the 
power of trusts. And the outcome of it 
all is that the American people in general 
—a vast majority of the people—believes 
in social not less than in political democ- 
racy, and, with a religious fervor, be- 
lieves that a leisure class is the concrete 
embodiment of wanton wickedness. 

In the face of these beliefs we fling 
our proposition that America needs, 
above all else, a leisure class. 

A leisure class is not necessarily a 
privileged class. It may be made up of 
n:en and women who have had no advan- 
tages of place, of power, of wealth or of 
opportunity that might not have been 
shared by any of their fellow beings. 

Again, a leisure class is not necessarily 
an idle class. It may be made up of men 
and women who have been among the 
most strenuous workers of their genera- 
tion, and who, in the language of the 
French Declaration of Rights, “ deserve 
well of mankind.” Indeed, it may. be 
made up of those who not only have been 
usefully active, but who continue to be 
among the most usefully active persons 
of their generation. 

A leisure class consists of those who 
are no longer slaves of their business or 
professional interests; who have ample 
time for social amenities, for civic duties, 
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and, above all, for a vigorous intellectual 
activity. A man may belong to the leis- 
ure class, altho he goes to his counting 
100m, Or appears in court, or sees pa- 
tients in his office every day of his life. 
He may belong to the leisure class, altho 
he climbs a ladder at eight o’clock every 
morning and taps bricks with a trowel 
until five in the afternoon. A man en- 
ters into the dignities and enjoyments of 
the leisure class the moment that he be- 
gins to shape his conduct by the maxim 
that “ work is for life,” and forever puts 
behind him the base maxim that “ life is 
for work.” So long as he lives by the 
baser maxim he is merely an ignoble 
slave, even tho he be a millionaire or the 
most powerful political boss. 

America has the nucleus of a leisure 
class. Here and there are individual 
men of the type that we have described ; 
men like Mr. George L. Rives, who stand 
ready at personal or professional sacri- 
fice to serve the public, as Mr. Rives has 
done on the Rapid Transit Commission 
and on the New York Public Library 
Board, and as he now will do'as Corpora- 
tion Counsel; men like Mr. Robert W. 


De Forest, who for years has found time 
to be chairman of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and who now, at very 
great personal sacrifice, accepts the duties 


of Tenement House Commissioner. 
America has men, too, who, as a matter 
of both duty and pleasure, make a point 
of keeping up with the important de- 
velopments of art, of science, of discov- 
ery and of political philosophy ; men who 
believe that the citizens of a Republic 
should be not only patriotic, but also in- 
formed. 

But that America has as yet no con- 
siderable class of such men is proven by 
varied evidences. It is proven by the 
fact that, while in England any serious 
book which is a real contribution to hu- 
man knowledge, if it is well written, is 
sure to be a reasonably profitable invest- 
ment for the publisher, and to yield a 
fair profit to the author, in America the 
publishing business is practically given 
over to the making and handling of tons 
upon tons of badly written novels. The 
same truth is demonstrated also by the 
enormous vogue of sentimental, melo- 
Gramatic, or merely amusing plays, of 
vaudeville and spectacular pieces on the 
stage, and the weary indifference of the 
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populace to thoroughly good dramatic 
art. 

And so, we repeat, America needs a 
class, not merely a few individuals, but 
a multitude, of men and women who can 
so moderate their ambitions and limit 
their business activities that, instead of 
being always too busy to be good citizens 
and always too weary to enjoy any art 
above the level of the novel or the skirt 
dance, they can bring fresh, elastic minds 
to public interests, to the pursuit of 
knowledge and to the amenities of a 
civilized existence. 


The Impossible Creed 


A Committee of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly is this week at work 
in Washington on an impossible task, 
that of preparing a creed which Presby- 
terians will be required to believe. Are 
we told that this is not the task set before 
them, that they are merely directed to 
prepare a simple statement of the ac- 
cepted faith of the Presbyterian Church? 
We again say that this is an impossible 
task. If it is to be a test, for either 
members or office-bearers, practically to 
take the place of the old standards, 
which we are yet told are nottobe retired, 
but amended by two other committees, 
then the task is evidently impossible, for 
in these days men will not be thus con- 
trolled and directed, told what they must 
believe. They will believe what they 
find evidence to believe; they cannot be- 
lieve on orders. Or, if the purpose is 
simply to make an understandable state- 
ment of what Presbyterians believe, that 
is equally impossible. Professor Briggs 
has gone to the Episcopalians and Pro- 
fessors H. P. Smith and McGiffert to 
the Congregationalists, but there are 
numbers of Presbyterian ministers of the 
same general belief left behind, and if 
what they believe were put in the creed, 
Professor Warfield.or Professor De Witt 
could not accept it; or if some mediating 
member of the Creed Committees, Prof. 
Herrick Johnson or Dr. Niccolls, should 
prepare a draft of a new creed, we may 
be sure that it could not satisfy the ex- 
tremists on either side. There will be 4 
dozen drafts, no sure final compromise 
reached that will be acceptable to, or ac- 
cepted by, a majority, but when pub- 
lished not a few will reserve their ad- 
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hesion of vatious points; for it is 
inherently impossible for any committee 
to declare what is believed in Christian- 
ity, semper, ubique, ab omnibus, always, 
everywhere, by all, or even by all Pres- 
byterians. 

And yet the possession of a creed 
is a necessity to a thoughtful Christian, 
and its formulation a privilege where 
it is not a duty. Men must believe, or 
should believe, something about God, 
about Christ, about the Bible, about the 
Church, about duty, and they ought to 
know what they believe, and be able to 
put it any day into definite shape. They 
should have a creed. 

But let it be remembered that the word 
creed comes from credo, the first word 
in the Apostles’ Creed. It means, J be- 
lieve. It is in the indicative mood, a 
definite statement of fact; present tense, 
what is believed now, to-day, not yester- 
day, not to-morrow; first person, singu- 
lar, what the speaker himself believes, 
not what anybody else believes. It is 


credo, I believe; not credendum, the 
gerund, what must be believed, by me 
or by any one else, but my own personal 
statement of faith. So each person can 


make, and should make, his own creed, 
and it is an impertinence for any one to 
assume to make a creed for his neighbor. 
Then would we not have the commit- 
tee in Washington make an irenit creed, 
that shall express, in as general terms as 
possible, the prevailing Presbyterian 
faith? Certainly we would. It will be 
an excellent service. It will relieve the 
Presbyterian Church of not a little odium 
that comes justly from the contradic- 
tions between the old official creed and 
the various present-day, revised-to-date 
beliefs of the Church. They do not say 
so, but they know it—the old creed will 
be carried in an ambulance to the hos- 
pital, where the doctors of divinity will 
smother its wounds with soft cheese- 
cloth lint, till it is safe to pronounce it 
dead and to bury it. The new creed will 
prance about in its pretty new dress-suit 
and imagine itself as fine and strong as 
it is told it is, but really its strength will 
be to sit still and look beautiful. And 
that will be a most valuable service. By 
this time the Presbyterian Church sadly 
needs a creed that will be attractive. 
Certainly we would have the commit- 
tee prepare such a creed, the majority 
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of them; and then we would have the 
conservatives and the radicals do the 
same. There cannot be too many creeds. 
There should be as many creeds as there 
are thinking members. We don’t make 
creeds enough. It is a matter of im- 
mense importance that a man _ should 
have his catalog of beliefs, and have them 
as carefully classified and labeled as are 
the books in a library. What makes one 
man greater and stronger than another 
is his possession of a larger number of 
settled beliefs, convictions. He has 
studied and made up his mind as to the 
great principles that should control life, 
the policies that benefit the community 
or give grandeur to the State. The lead- 
ing statesman or teacher, the man whose 
advice we seek, is the man who has the 
largest assortment of well studied and 
well defended beliefs. They make his 
political or social creed. He has created 
his own credo, and his credo has made 
him great. And of all beliefs none are 
so important, none so intimately compul- 
sive in conduct and character as those 
that have to do with religion, which in- 
cludes one’s relations of duty to God and 
man. 

If, then, it is so immensely important 
that men should have a creed, and a right 
one, why should we not put out of our 
Church those who have a wrong creed? 
Because it is only for a failure of con- 
duct and character, not of intellectual be- 
lief, that we have the right to excom- 
municate ourselves from a man’s fellow- 
ship. A bad creed may make a bad char- 
acter. The creed of Anarchy may make 
a man kill a President. But we do not 
know how much honest falseness of 
creed a man may hold while yet remain- 
ing essentially good in character. And, 
indeed, our own creeds, the creeds of 
mediating Presbyterians, may be some- 
what wrong, may in the light of the fu- 
ture world be seen to be much wrong. 
Only God is wise. 

We have said that these Presbyterian 
Committees are doing an impossible and 
yet useful task. We wish-them a profit- 
able failure. But what we are most ear- 
nest for is that every intelligent Chris- 
tian, with no lazy indifference, and with 
no fear of conclusions, might carefully 
settle in his own mind what he believes 
about God, and why; what he believes 
about the sinfulness of sin; what about 
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Jesus Christ and his death and resurrec- 
tion; what about heaven and hell; what 
about the Holy Scriptures. If we would 
be intelligent Christians let our beliefs 
be crystallized into the form of a settled, 
well reasoned individual credo, ours, no 
one’s else, fixed for to-day, ready to be 
corrected to-morrow. 


& 


Educational Progress 


Most excellent work has been done by 
the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, which has just held its 
fifteenth annual meeting in Syracuse. 
The Association ought to become na- 
tional. It has asked for union with a 
similar Association in New England. It 
has now co-ordinated the colleges and 
the preparatory schools, and provided 
uniform standards of examination, and 
is doing a great deal to raise the standard 
of instruction. It has created a revolu- 
tion, and is now perfecting its methods. 

The meeting at Syracuse devoted sev- 
eral sessions to the discussion of the 
large themes, less technical, which have 
interested the public, such as the yet not 
fully settled question of electives and 
that of academic freedom in its relation 
to the endowments of wealthy donors. 
We observe that while the freedom of 
electives is spreading and developing, 
those who are the extreme advocates of 
the system often go too far in their criti- 
cism of the system of prescribed studies 
which preceded it. Thus Prof. J. H. 
Robinson, of Columbia College, says that 
up to thirty-five years ago, with the nota- 
ble exceptions of Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the classics and 
mathematics controlled three years of 
study, and that not till senior year were 
all the known sciences flashed before the 
bewildered student for a term each, and 
without laboratory instruction. Things 
were not as bad as that in any reputable 
New England college, however they may 
have been in Columbia and in Princeton 
up to President McCosh’s inauguration. 
We know that in New England colleges 
botany, zoology, chemistry and physics 
were taught in sophomore and junior 
year forty-five and fifty years ago, and 
taught in no bad way for the times, 
taught so as to produce chemists from 
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the laboratory, and biologists who have 
since been the teachers of the world. Of 
course, the laboratories were not as com- 
plete nor were the teachings as extensive 
as is the case now, but neither was so 
much known. 

The rights of universities and of do- 
nors in the matter of gifts and endow- 
ments was a subject of debate at the 
Syracuse meeting of the Association, but 
we cannot see that there was much seri- 
ous difference of opinion expressed by 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway, President 
Faunce, President Schurman and Chief 
Justice Parker. The ideal way for rich 
donors is that followed by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who gives millions to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and to Brown Univer- 
sity, but will not give his name to an 
institution, nor be one of its trustees, nor 
in any way suggest or control as to its 
teaching. He gives where he has confi- 
dence, and does not follow up his money, 
but trusts it implicitly with those he 
trusts. The rich man’s business is to 
give money, to give it where he thinks it 
will do good; the business of the college 
or the university is to teach, to teach as 
nearly the truth as those in control know 
how ; and the freedom of the one to give 
and of the other to teach is correlative 
and equal. This does not mean that a man 
may not, if he will, give money to be 
spent in teaching his own favorite the- 
ology or political economy. Thus a col- 
lege of socialism has lately been pro- 
jected by the friends of Mr. Herron. 
Mrs. Herron, or her mother, has_ the 
right to give money to that college, and 
control the selection of its trustees and 
teachers, who will see to it that only so- 
cialistic doctrines are taught, and that 
any teacher who goes astray from that 
teaching shall be removed. But such a 
college is not for learning generally, but 
for a doctrine. It is in the class with a 
theological seminary established and en- 
dowed to teach Presbyterianism, or with 
a business college which must not go be- 
yond book-keeping. A real college or 
university must not be so fettered. 

And yet a college professor once ap- 
pointed cannot have unrestricted liberty 
to dodge, like a rabbit, from one vagary 
to another. Unfortunately, not all col- 
lege professors have common sense. 
They may be learned, but lack balance; 
and it will be the duty of the governing 
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body of the trustees to see to it that 
there is no such teaching as makes the 
institution offensive or ridiculous. In 
many cases in which a professor has been 
removed it has been a lack of dignity 
and poise and good judgment that has 
been fatal to him, rather than the sub- 
stance of his teaching. But the ideal for 
the teaching university must be freedom 
of research, and, fortunately, our larger 
institutions now so subdivide such de- 
partments as political economy, sociology 
and history that teachers may hold vary- 
ing views, and one may supplement or 
correct another, and out of the difference 
and discussion the pupil may evolve the 
truth. Free giving and free teaching will 
give us great universities and an intelli- 
gent people. as: 


The Ebb Tide of the Navy 


REAR-ADMIRAL BARKER, in an after- 
dinner speech, before the Saint Nicholas 
Society, has just said that three 
years ago the people were ‘ready 
to do anything for the Navy, but 
that now the tide of popular favor seems 
at a very low ebb. This is exactly true, 


and it is good that the Navy is at last 
beginning to appreciate the pass to which 
the course of a few of its members, aided 
by the vacillations in the Navy Depart- 


ment, have managed to bring it. Look 
at the category: 

1. The untimely entry of the Presi- 
dential bee into the bonnet of Admiral 
Dewey, accompanied by the criticisms— 
none the less unfortunate because wholly 
undeserved—relative to the transfer of 
his house. 

2. The attack on Admiral Schley, 
which, whatever its effect on that officer 
may be, left in the public mind the im- 
pression that the officers of the Navy 
were only too willing to name one an- 
other cowards and liars and so smirch 
their own calling. 

3. The dismal failure of the Personnel 
Act, with its reduction of the engineer 
corps of the Navy from one of com- 
missioned officers to one of enlisted men, 
and the miserable record of smashed en- 
gines and disabled torpedo boats. 

4. The unlucky reflection cast by Ad- 
miral Sampson—charged as usual to a 
staff officer—upon the “ social standing ” 
of the enlisted men ambitious to rise—a 
wholly false issue. 
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5. The repudiation of the Navigators’ 
Chart of the Battle of Santiago—after 
holding it out to the world as correct for 
three years—and the singular levity with 
which the public was informed that the 
official logs of United States vessels 
could be altered to make “ things nice.” 

6. The outrageous attack on Captain 
Tilley, a man of the highest standing 
and reputation, blacklisted before the 
whole country for flagrant crimes while 
in office as Governor, and this at the in- 
stigation of people whose names the 
Navy Department was unwilling to pub- 
lish, followed by a battle ship and an 
opera bouffe ship load of captains sent 
to Samoa to try him at a cost of some 
$75,000, and all suddenly to end in 
“honorable acquittal.” 

7. The endless wrangles in the Depart- 
ment between the Bureau Chiefs. 

8. The court-martial of Colonel 
Meade, of the Marine Corps—an officer 
of proved gallantry and forty years’ serv- 
ice—for drunkenness—another opera 
bouffe performance, since it virtually 
convicted the chief accuser of the same 
offense, and honorably restored the ac- 
cused to duty. 

How much more of this—and the list 
could be much more extended—is there 
to be? Is it any wonder that the project 
for the Naval Arch in New York is mak- 
ing no progress? Last spring the Asso- 
ciation which undertook that work despite 
discouraging obstacles was in the full tide 
of success. It had determined upon the 
greatest single monument the world had 
ever seen to the honor of the Navy. It 
had selected and secured with full offi- 
cial approval the most commanding site 
on the magnificent bay of New York. 
It had completed its organization, chosen 
its design, and figured out its estimates. 
It had assurances of the strongest mu- 
nicipal and private support. There was 
nothing further to be done but arrange 
for the collecting of funds. This branch 
of the work began promisingly, but as 
one thing after another developed, and 
especially after the wretched charges of 
cowardice began to be rife in the clubs 
of New York, the public interest per- 
ceptibly weakened, and at the present 
time it is necessary to wait, tho hope- 
fully, for the tide to turn again, neces- 
sary for the men who from patriotism 
and civic pride have labored for the great 
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enterprise to divert their work from an 
effort to honor the Navy to an effort to 
defend it—and because of the public mis- 
apprehensions, apparently against itself. 

But it would be wrong to regard the 
whole Navy as responsible for this. 
Aside from errors of judgment and pub- 
lic misunderstandings, the trouble is 
mainly chargeable to a few individuals, 
and certainly in some degree to the in- 
consistencies of Navy Department offi- 
cialdom. It is not right, moreover, to 
condemn or even blame all the Navy 
for these doings. It is just as much en- 
titled honor as ever it was. Besides the 
man in the blue shirt has a claim to 
be remembered ; and since the justice of 
a retiring law has been done him, and the 
way to commissioned rank is opened, the 
service offers him a career as fully as it 
has hitherto done to any one. Nobody 
has accused him of any shortcomings, 
the ebb tide is not his, and it is well to 
remember that if the great arch is ever 
built it will be as much to the glory and 
honor of the unknown heroes of the past 
who served the guns and forced the fires 
as to that of the captains whose names 
have become household words. 


a 


Athletics and Health 


Our football editorial last week has 
called forth a request for further com- 
ment on the game with special reference 
to its effect on the general health of the 
players. As this is such an important 
problem in football, as indeed it is in all 


kinds of athletics, we shall discuss the - 


question in some detail. 

To begin with, we have reached the 
end of the football season for the year 
with even fewer accidents than usual. It 
would seem that the careful preliminary 
training of the members of the teams, 
now so prudently insisted on, makes the 
risk of accident much less. Besides the 
judicious modification of the rules of the 
game in recent years has resulted in the 
elimination of its gravest dangers. It 
might be thought, then, that there should 
remain no serious objection to the game 
as played at present, yet we doubt very 
much if most medical men are not drawn 
to mistrust its influence. 

Long ago Oliver Wendell Holmes ex- 
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pressed himself in his own quaint, tell- 
ing way on the subject of excess in 
athletics. His acuity of observation and 
kis long experience as a practicing phy- 
sician give his opinion great weight. He 
compared the muscles to sponges. Their 
excessive development causes them to 
make undue calls upon the system for 
nutrition. They soak up and keep for 
themselves an amount of the nutritional 
fluids of the body that should serve for 
the needs of other and more important 
organs. If the muscular development 
is to prove the basis of the life occupa- 
tion of the individual, then its cultiva- 
tion has a rational purpose. If, how- 
ever, it is to be only an incident in life, 
a passing phase of existence without spe- 
cial import for the future, then it is a 
risky diversion of vital forces from their 
ordinary channels, all the more liable to 
be serious, because it comes at a time 
when the organism has not yet completed 
its adolescent evolution. 

The crux of the matter lies in the fact 
that this muscular development, tho ac- 
quired at such an expenditure of vitality 
at a precious time of life, is, as a rule, to 
prove an absolutely useless possession in 
the after career. Most college men in- 
evitably drift into more or less confined 
and sedentary occupations in city life. 
Developed muscular tissue does not nor- 
mally go back to its previous undevel- 
oped condition. Degenerative changes, 
and especially fatty degeneration of 
hypertrophied muscle fibers, take place, if 
the muscles fail to have the exercise 
needed to keep them in condition. The 
training necessary to preserve such mus- 
cular development at its health point is 
practically impossible, even if it were de- 
sirable, in the ordinary avocations of 
business life. 

We have in these considerations very 
probably the best reason for the almost 
universal impression among medical men 
that athletes are not as a rule long lived, 
that their expectation of life is not up to 
the average life expectation of healthy 
individuals of similar years and circum- 
stances. Of course, something of this 
liability to shorter life is due to the 
athletes’ consciousness of strength lead- 
ing them to overexertion and exposure 
to accident; something, too, to the fact 
that they refuse to give in when ill, re- 
main on their feet when they should be 
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in bed. They thus constitute the chief 
part of those who come to the. physician 
with walking typhoid fever, or pneu- 
monia, and these diseases are notoriously 
fatal if the patient has not been at rest 
during the initial stage. But, aside from 
these considerations, there is apparently 
a distinct element of unfavorable prog- 
nosis as regards longevity for athletes. 
There are notable exceptions, of course, 
but the number of well-known athletes, 
even of the last twenty years, who have 
died untimely, shows that far from being 
a health provision, muscular develop- 
ment beyond the needs of the individual 
for the healthy pursuit of his avocation 
in life is rather a sapper of vitality. 
Certain special risks have often been 
dwelt upon of late. The strain put upon 
the lungs sometimes seems to predispose 
to the development of tubercle, especially 
if that overdone state known as “ going 
stale” has been allowed to come on. 
Heart affections are not infrequent. 
Some of them are actual injuries of the 
organ due to strain. A set of physicians 
who examined the contestants after a 
cross country run about a year ago found 
that practically all of them presented 
symptoms of heart dilation, with mur- 
murs that showed some failure of the 
valves to work quite properly. These 
were only passing conditions, tho some 
signs of them still remained after twenty- 
four hours, but they give a striking idea 
of the strain put upon the heart muscle 
and its internal valvular mechanism. It 
is at the heart especially that the results 
of overdevelopment are apt to be most 
serious. The muscle fibers, for which 
there is no further use after the training 
period is past, go into fatty degeneration. 
This distinctly hampers the action of the 
remaining healthy fibers of this impor- 
tant organ. The degeneration described 
is probably one of the main sources of 
the lowered vitality that lessens vital ex- 
pectation. In a word, while exercise is 
eminently healthful, and, with all. our 
modern devotion to sport, there is still 
not enough of it, its abuse may do serious 
harm. This would seem to be the actual 
state of affairs with regard to the hard 
training required for our present day 
athletic contests and the great sports of 
football and rowing. A peculiar train 
of circumstances has led university au- 
thorities seemingly to encourage this 
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overdoing of athletics. It will undoubt- 
edly be for the benefit of the next genera- 
tion if the new century shall see a modi- 
fication of athletic methods that will 
bring back true sport and rid us of the 
overattention that now makes athletic 
training too much a serious business. 


a 


We would favor all 
real reforms of the 
English language, 
but it will be a long time ‘before those 
suggested by Prof. G. F. Chamberlain, 
of Clark University, gain even the hollow 
currency of Volapuk. His theory is that 
the great merit of the English language 
is its discarding of grammatical inflec- 
tions, and he would get rid of the rest of 
them. He proposes to drop the subjunc- 
tive mood altogether, and no longer say 
“if I be,” or “if he come;” also drop 
the inflected past tense and past participle 
of verbs, as is the case with hit, let; give 
up plurals of nouns, as with sheep, deer; 
drop feminine endings in ess, also the 
apostrophe of the possessive case; use 
who for whom; use adjective forms in 
place of adverbs, as kind for kindly; use 
the same form for noun and verb as in 
boycott; omit the conjunction that when 
possible ; use as and but as prepositions; 
cease distinguishing who from that, and 
that from which ; and avoid coining Greek 
and Latin names for new things. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain would reduce our 
language to a Chinese simplicity. Per- 
haps we can wait until the easier task of 
reforming our spelling is achieved before 
seriously attacking the vocal substance 
of our speech. 


Reforming English 
Grammar 


There are blear-eyed peo- 
ple who declare that the 
world is getting darker 
because it does not afford them all the 


The Queen of 
Holland 


light they want. Here is the case of the 
Prince Consort to the Queen of Holland. 
What has gossip to bring against him? 
Nothing but that he drinks too much 
and is rude at table. That would have 
been no special offense in the days of 
the Georges. Now the Queen is herself 
a total abstainer, and her people think 
the better of her for it. Civilization de- 
mands better morals of its representa- 
tives than it did. Here is another ex- 
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ample in Austria, where we would not 
have expected it, of the requirement of 
decency of life. Herr Wolf, leader of 
the German party in the Reichstag, has 
just been absolutely driven out, of po- 
litical life because shown to be guilty of 
the same offense against public morals 
as caused the retirement of Mr. Parnell, 
the Irish leader. And this in Vienna, a 
city that has been noted for the laxness 
of its morals. Some people say that 
Christian faith is failing in the world. 
We do not believe it, however much 
Christian faith may have changed or 
ameliorated; but that Christian morals 
are improving, personal and _ political, 
admits of no doubt. 
rd 


As a good example of 
ihe prevailing state of 
politics in Latin Amer- 
ica we give the following quotation from 
the latest issue of the Buenos Aires Her- 
ald. It seems that a body of malcontents 
came up to the capital from the province 
of Santa Fé to protest against the illegal 
assumption of authority by the party in 
power and the corruption of elections in 
their province: 

“Those who understand the inside of poli- 
tics in this country know perfectly well that 
those who protest for the most part would do 
precisely what they protest against, if they 
were in a position to do it. It is not the ille- 
gality that troubles them, but the illegality of 
the acts of their political enemies. It is not 
that the people are not allowed to vote which 
troubles the most of them, but that the ma- 
chine is in the hands of their enemies, and 
they stand no chance under the circumstances 
of defeating them and getting what they have 
got—namely, the control of the province. All 
the charges we believe, but all they say against 
their political enemies could be said of them- 
selves were they in power, with a few honor- 
able exceptions.” 

This might seem to show that democracy 
is a “stage of civilization” and not an 
inherent right. 


South American 
Politics 


We do not ask that the principle of 
tariff protection be given up; that is quite 
impracticable. But there are yet cases in 
which our tariff laws work very real in- 
jury to scholarship and art without giv- 
ing the least protection to American in- 
dustry. Mr. John W. Alexander, one of 
our foremost portrait painters, mentions 
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the fact that at the Paris Exposition there 
was a great collection of eighteenth cen- 
tury portraits owned by an American 
who would not bring them to this coun- 
try because of the duty. Only this past 
week an American collector of old gems 
and cameos told us that he kept his col- 
lection in Europe because of the duty. 
Such laws are against culture and learn- 
ing and ought to be repealed. 


a 


Secretary Root, in his Report, would 
have Congress make an appropriation to 
purchase the 403,000 acres in the Philip- 
pines belonging to the religious orders 
and sell them to the people on reasonable 
terms. This we trust will be speedily 
provided for, and ought to satisfy all 
parties ; but it is a very different way of 
settling the difficulty from what the Fili- 
pinos would employ if left to them- 
selves, or from the way in which similar 
difficulties have been settled in Mexico 
and the South American States, not to 
speak of France and Italy. And yet 
those who ought to be most grateful have 
been bitterest in their abuse of our Gov- 
ernment’s course. 

& 


It is still most unfortunate that no suc- 
cess has yet followed the efforts for the 
release of Miss Stone. We have little 
deubt that there has been blundering 
about it, and that the bandits, who we 
still suppose are allied to the Bulgarian 
revolutionists, believe an immense sum 
of money has been raised in America for 
her release, and are rather inclined to 
raise than to reduce the ransom de- 
manded. It is a pity that we have no 
Minister in Constantinople, and have to 
depend on Chargé d’Affaires Eddy and 
Consul Dickinson, who are not men of 
wise experience, and do not know how to 
work together. 


The only two cities in the United 
States that have ever elected a Socialist 
Mayor are Haverhill and Brockton, 
Mass., both shoe manufacturing towns. 
Haverhill elected a Socialist Mayor two 
years in succession, but he failed of an 
election last year, while Brockton last 
year gave its Socialist Mayor a second 
term. This year the Socialists were de- 
feated in beth cities, losing in Brockton 
179 votes and in Haverhill 533 votes. 
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An Extraordinary Case 


WE have received a leaflet issued by 
the Life Insurance Independent, of Chi- 
cago, concerning the Northwestern Life 
and Savings Company, of Des Moines, 

“and other 10-year endowment com- 
panies,” and the sender requests an opin- 
ion thereon. This leaflet (our only pres- 
ent information on the subject) states 
that Des Moines is the home of concerns 
of this nature; that the Northwestern 
was the pioneer in 1896, that it was soon 
followed by three others, and that they 
have made an astonishing progress in 
Iowa and other States. 

An endowment policy is payable at the 
end of a specific term, or at death, if that 
occurs sooner. The premium on a Io- 
year endowment varies somewhat with 
age of entry, but at even the youngest 
ages is necessarily more than $100, be- 
cause the company must pay the $1,000 
in ten years in any case and may have to 
do so sooner; hence such a short endow- 
ment is undesirable and is rarely issued. 
This mis-called endowment scheme 
makes a $100 yearly rate at all ages; 
promises less than $1,000 insurance un- 


til near the end of the term; promises 
to pay back the total premiums (1.e., the 
$1,000) at the end of the term, and prom- 
ises also such unspecified dividend as 


the company is able to pay. The scheme 
is a full tontine, the lapsing member 
leaving every dollar. An examination 
by the State of Missouri shows that this 
Northwestern had at the end of 1900 
$363,254 liability to policyholders, of 
which $358,055 was reserve; also that 
there was $67,600 surplus, of which $19,- 
741 belonged to policyholders. During 
its five years policyholders have received 
$8,900, all for death claims. But by sub- 
tracting from the $947,201 premiums 
collected the sum of what has been paid 
to members and is held for them, there 
appears an absence of $555,306, so that 
nearly six-tenths of their money has dis- 
appeared. Expenses and stockholders’ 
account for it. There is the familiar 
“authorized ” capital—in this instance 
$100,000, of which a fourth has been 
paid in. The stockholders drew $317 in 
1897, have drawn $2,500 annually since, 
and own now $47,760 of the surplus; 
moreover, $24,317 of first-year premium 


notes—which are their property, since 
the first premium is announced to be for 
expenses and stockholders—belongs to 
them. 

The subscriber who sends the leaflet 
says he has gone into the scheme against 
his better judgment (which praises his 
judgment more than his action) and de- 
sires an opinion as to whether he will 
get back all his investment. Perhaps, if 
he perseveres and survives the term, he 
will receive back what he has paid in; 
but the prospect of profits is a dim one, 
except for the stockholders—for them 
the scheme is clearly excellent. 


a 


AN examination of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark has been made by 
Mr. David Parks Fackler, one of the 
oldest and best known of American ac- 
tuaries, for the New Jersey Insurance 
Department. By his findings the com- 
pany has overstated its premium notes 
$120.50, but understated its interest due 
$10 and its interest accrued $861.34, so 
that net errors on assets were against it- 
self. The amount charged by the com- 
pany for losses possibly accrued by Jan- 
uary Ist, but not heard from, was found 
to be $50,000 more than proved to be 
the actual amount. Its real estate valua- 
tions were also found too low, and its 
general condition $300,000 better than as 
figured out in its annual statement; but 
Mr. Fackler refrained from making out 
complete figures, because he aimed only 
to verify the company’s own statement 
and found that erring only on the side of 
safety. It is not necessary to say any- 
thing in commendation of such a solid, 
old and old-style sound company as the 
Mutual Benefit ; and yet how poorly peo- 
ple in general know life insurance com- 
panies one from another, by name and 
character, was illustrated to us recently 
by an inquiry from a subscriber who 
wanted to be advised whether the Mutual 
Benefit, the Connecticut Mutual and the 
Northwestern Mutual are sound com- 
panies, and which is best. The letter 
was apparently written in good faith, 
and had to be courteously treated as 
such ; yet it seemed to us much as if the 
same inquiry had come concerning the 
value, and comparative value, of Alaskan, 
Australian and African gold. 
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FINANCIAL 


Secretary Gage’s Suggestions 


SECRETARY GAGE’sS annual _ report 
shows that the surplus was $77,717,000 
last year, and will be about $100,000,000 
at the end of the current fiscal year. On 
November 15th the available cash bal- 
ance was $171,000,000. The imports last 
year were $823,172,165 (a decrease of 
$26,769,000), and the exports $1,487,- 
764,991 (an increase of $93,281,000), 
both the total of exports and the excess 
of exports over imports ($664,592,826) 
having been greater than in any preced- 
ing year. For the last four years the 
excess was the enormous sum of $2,354,- 
442,213, against a net excess of only 
$356,808,000 in the 108 years preceding. 
Our’ exports last year exceeded those of 
any other nation, those of Great Britain 
having been $1,389,928,997. The na- 
tional debt on November 15th was $954,- 
027,150 (showing a reduction of $92,- 
000,000 in two years), and the interest 
is $28,471,000, against $40,347,000 two 
years ago. 

Altho this year’s surplus will be $100,- 
000,000, the Secretary thinks Congress 
ought not to reduce the revenue by more 
than $50,000,000, partly for the reason 
that $50,000,000 should be devoted to the 
sinking fund. He recommends that the 
miscellaneous war taxes should be the 
first to go. These—which do not include 
the new taxes on beer, tobacco and tea— 
amount to $27,500,000. 

In connection with an admirable ex- 
planatory essay on the principles of 
banking Mr. Gage suggests a plan for 
the common defense of our banks in pe- 
riods of depression, and also an interest- 
ing modification of the laws concerning 
the issue of national bank notes. For 
common protection by association he 
evidently prefers a large central bank 
with multiplied branches, but he realizes 
that at present this would “ offend the 
common instincts of our people.” He 
thinks, however, that the advantages of 
such a system could be gained if the 
banks, preserving their local independ- 
ence, should by contributions of their 
capital establish a central safeguarding 
institution, whose function would be a 
shifting of resources from one section 
to another and the protection of isolated 
banks by the combined strength of all. 
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This well deserves the careful considera- 
tion of national bank officers. 

With respect to the currency he sug- 
gests a modification of the familiar plan 
for the issue of circulating notes upon 
the security of commercial assets. He 
would permit a bank to issue notes up 
to the limit of its paid-up and unimpaired 
capital upon security consisting of 30 per 
cent. of that capital in Government 
bonds, and 20 per cent. in greenbacks, 
provided that the banks establish a guar- 
antee fund by an annual payment of 
¥ of 1 per cent. of their capital to the 
Treasury in trust. That is to-say, half 
the security would be the bonds and 
greenbacks, and the other half would be 
the guarantee fund, the latter to receive 
the general dividend in cases of insolv- 
ency. He proves by reference to all the 
failures in the last thirty-six years that 
such a guarantee fund would afford am- 
ple protection. If, as he thinks, bank 
capital would be increased by $340,000,- 
ooo in three years, and bank circulation 
by $300,000,000, the impounding of 
$200,000,000 of greenbacks would re- 
lieve the Government of the burden 
incident to the redemption of them, and 
the remaining $146,000,000 would vir- 
tually become gold certificates. The 
profits of issuing notes, altho increased, 
would still be small. 

Congress may safely take at least this 
step toward the new bank currency sys- 
tem, with respect to which the diminish- 
ing supply of bond security, the decrease 
of the profits of issue, and the increase 
of population must soon compel legis- 


lative action. 
& 


....The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company has decided to place orders for 
$7,000,000 worth of rails (55,000 tons), 
locomotives and cars. 


....Dividends and 
nounced: 


St. Joseph & Grand island R. R. (1st pre- 
ferred), 246 per cent., payable Dec. 3oth. 

Chicago Great Western R. R. (preferred 
A.), $2.50 per share, payable Jan. 31st. 

Chicago Great Western R. R. (4 per cent. 
— stock), $2.00 per share, payable Jan. 
15th. 

yr Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. 
(preferred), $2.50 per share, payable Feb. 1st. 

Manhattan R. R. Co. (quarterly), 1 per cent., 
payable Jan. 2d. 


coupons an- 
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- Catarrh 


isa discharge from the mucous membrane of the 
nose, throat, stomach, bowels, etc., when kept in a 
state of inflammation by an impure condition of 
the blood and a want of tone in the system. 

Soothe the inflamed membrane, strengthen the 
veakened system, and the discharge will stop—to 


jo this, purify the blood by taking 


* Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


hich cures catarrh radically and permanently— 
emoves its cause and overcomes all its effects. 
















Sure Cure for Oatarrh, 


WVARSHAUS 


~° CATARRII 





4% Cents a Bettle by all Druggists. 


For Your Sole Benefit 


wa CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 
| wool, havesmoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25c. pair. 
“BAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease tende~ feet, 
keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
andcolds. roc.: three pairs, 25c. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 2sc. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on ipt of price 
and size, by mail, postage paid. 


HE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box t}, Hartford, Conn. 





























Best 2 Most Economical 
Use only % 


usual quantity 


‘oli 


Inabsolutely air tight 1-1b. trade-mark , preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely,even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to I5c ab. 
Excellent Teas ‘tte 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 


Finest Fancy 


Elgin Creamery B utte r at Cc ost 


MAIL oR PHONE ORDERS PrRomPTLY EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31& 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


> CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 
































VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds - ie ‘at we a 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits peostves and ipterest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
8 


a \. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 4 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 1 

nigh ao Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU & PINE STS.,N Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


FRAGRANT 
OJODONT 
a perfect | 
Liquid Dentifrice 
eS roe Die 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
MALL & RUCKEL, New York. 
A great many Coughs originate in the throat. Be- 


fore they go down on the Lungs, Dr. D. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant will often effect a cure.—Adv. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 


The Odes of Anacreon 


Tuomas STANLEY’s translation. 





































With ten photogravures from drawings by J. R- 
Weguelin. Copies 1 to 10 on Japan vellum with il- 
lustrations on an paper hand colored, $25.00 (sold). 
50 copies on deck] ge old Stratford paper, illustra- 
tions hand colored, $17.50 net. 150 copies on deckle- 
edge old Stratford paper, frontispiece and title done 
by hand in colors and gold, $7.50 net. 




















The Love Songs of Scotland 


Edited by RoBext W. Dove.as. 


Illustrated with photogravures ; 
magnificent platinum print, s 
Bound in white moire silk. 
copies, $5.00 net. 






frontispiece a 
cially hand colored. 
signed and numbered 














The Stars: a stumber story 


By EvuGEneE FIELp. 


This charming story is issued for the first time in 
book form. Antique boards, large 8vo, 210 numbered 
copies, $3.50 net. 














Lathan A ROD CSN NMEA Ne eB Mw 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


nico nageeas 
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Just Published 
Vol. LIl.—International Education Series 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL 
By PRESTON W. SEARCH 
Honorary Fellow of C:ark University. 
r2mo, Cloth, $1.20 Net. 


This volume, although classed under the head of 
criticism, is neither didactic, polemic nor dogmatic 
inits purpose. The author has had a fruitful experi- 
ence in the graded and ungraded schools, in colleges, 
in commercial schools, normal and high schools, as 
principal, and as superintendent of city schools, 
with rare opportunities for experimental work. He 
here gives a most suggestive, instructive, and in- 
teresting record of his observations. The book is 
a distinct and valuable contribution to practical 
pedagogics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his introduc- 
tion, says: “ I can think of no single volume in the 
whole wide range of literature in this field that I 
believe so well calculated to do so much good at 
the present time, and which I could so heartily ad- 
vise every teacher in the land, of whatever grade, 
to read and ponder.” 


A Portrait Catalogue of the International Edu- 
cation Series, the Standard Professional 
Library for Teachers, will be 
sent on Application, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 





Messrs. M F. MANSFIELD & COMPANY 
No. 14 W. 22p ST., NEW YORK. 





L WHISTLER 


A JAMES and critical estimate 


By W. G. BOWDOIN 


with examples of his work. 
Small 4to, with inserted plates, antique boards, net, $1.25. 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 


Some new glimpses 


By PROFESSOR 


Some unrecounted facts, with much unique illustrative ma- 
terial. 8vo, half Roxbui gh, gilt top, net, $1.50. 


A SOUVENIR OF SIR ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN 
By WALTER 


+ WEL 
Small Quarto, illustrated, net $1.50. 


ETHICS OF BROWNING’S POEMS 
By MRS. PERCY L 











12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS 
By J. A. HAMMERTON 


Crown, 8vo, net, $2.25. 


RICHARDSON 
A Biography 
By C. L. THOMSON 


8vO, net, $2.25. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN 
The Poet of Modern Revolt 


By A. STODDARD WAL 


Crown, 8vo, net, $2.25. 














A Special Catalogue of other new publications willbe 4 
sent on request, 





THE GREAT WHITE WAY 


By Albert Bigelow 
Paine, author of “ The 
Van Dwellers,” “The 
Bread Line,” etc. Ilus- 
trated by Rosenmeyer, 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 


* Jules Verne at his best 
has given us nothirg tet- 
ter than ‘The Great 
White Way.’ The story 
is a fascinating recit- 1 of 
romance, and the chem 
of it 1s, that it seems as 
though it might actually 
have happened. It isthe 
sort of story that one 
loses s'eep over rather 
than turn down the co1- 
ner of a leaf,”"— Philadel 
phia Record, 


THE ORDEAL OF ELIZABETH 


The Story of an American 
Klizabeth 





Frontispiece by C. Allan Gilbert. 
Ornamental cloth cover, gilt top, 
$1.50. 

One of the most vivid pictures of 
modern society that has been painted 
in years. Every woman who reads 
this book will be forced to form an 
opinion as to what she would bave 
done if subjected to the same ordeal. 


J.F.TAYLOR & CO.,N.Y. 


Scientific American 


Published Weekly since 1845. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER 


HE ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN contains exacl 

the kind of information about the world 
progress which you want to obtain. It contain 
annually, 832 large folio pages, equal to 3,328¢ 
dinary magazine pages, and 1,000 fine illustration 
We answer all technical questions free of chargeii 
the “‘ NOTES AND QUERIES” department. Watd 
our Business and Personal Want Column and E 
change ; tells you where to buy anything. Free 
subscribers. 

An Annual Subscription to the ScIENTIFif 
AMERICAN is a most appropriate and appreciate 
Holiday Gift. 


Terms, $3 00 a year: $1 50 six months; $1.00 
for four months’ i rial. 


Specimen copies free. Remit, by Postal Orde 
or Check, to 


MUNN & C0., Publishers 961 Broadway, New Yolt 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER bs 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, # 

SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


Songs of All the Colleges 


price $1.50; Songs of the Eastern Colleges, $1.25; 50lé 
of the Western Colleges, $1.25; New Songs for College Slé 
Clubs, 50¢, Hinds & Noble, Publishers, New Yo 
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Superb Christmas Number 


FRANK 


LE LIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


Color Plate Illustrations. 
SHALL THE JEWS RECLAIM PALESTINE ? 


By IzRAEL ZANGWILL. 


Stories by 
Ballington Booth, Maurice Hewlett, 
Chas. Reginald Sherlock, 
Sewell Ford, Onoie Watanna, 
W. MacLeed Raine, Cy Warman. 


A Very Remarkable Number. 


10 Cents. 
Leslie’s Great $1- Offer. 


If this paper is mentioned we will send our 
Double 25th Anniversary Number (Nov.); our 
superb Christmas Issue ; and the entire 12 num- 
bers of 1902, together with our Beautiful 1902 
Art Calendar, all for $1.00. This Calendar por- 
trays ‘‘ The Popular Actresses and Their Favor- 
ite Flower,” specially painted for us by Miss 
Maud Stumm, the famous water colorist, in 3 
sheets, size 1234 x 10, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in 12 colors on pebble plate paper. 
This offer is made for a limited time and should 
be accepted to-day. 


Subscriptiohs received by ali newsdealers. 














Sold by all dealers. 
Agents wanted. Apply quickly. Terms liberal. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
(Established 1855.) 141-147 Fifth Ave., N. Y 





may 
address 


sing UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 


G. F. WHITE, 30 West St., Boston, Mass. 





HE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 
ems of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Sugle coples over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
bany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
(ner for the cnange of an address should be received one week 
mg eae is to take effect : the old as well as the new address 
mu given. 


at) ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


haf For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Mm Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
‘5p Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


wv" Wrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A.. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











HIGH ALTITUDES. 


Food Cannot be Boiled as Quickly as in 
Low. 


The curious experiences people have with coffee 
drinking are worth pondering over if any one is ailing 
and does not know the exact reason thereof. 

Coffee is a secretive worker, and through the nerv- 
ous system affects different parts of the body in differ- 
ent people. 

A young married woman, Mrs. T. L. Blackmon, Os- 
wego, Montana, had a cohclusive experience in the 
effects of coffee on her eyes. She says: “I have used 
coffee since a child, but a short time ago my eyes be- 
gan to grow weak, and the least exertion such as 
reading or sewing would cause shooting pains and 
wavy lines of light so that I could see but little else 
for minutes at a time. 

“This alarmed me, and I earnestly sought the 
cause of the trouble. Some one told me that coffee 
sometimes affected the eyes. I at once decided to quit 
it and see if I would be benefited, but I must have 
something to take the place of coffee, for I wanted to 
modify, as much as possible, the sacrifice of giving it 


up. 

““So I decided to try Postum for myself. When it 
came I made it strictly according to directions and 
was wonderfully igh ae and pleased with it. Hus- 
band says that my Postum is very different, indeed, 
from that he once drank at a friend’s table. 

“TIT frankly own that I like Postum better than I 
ever liked coffee. It has a rich body to it that coffee 
lacks. I boil it longer than twenty minutes and it 
improves it. Perhaps it requires longer boiling in the 
high altitudes. I think it does. 

‘*For three months now I have been using Postum 
and have been wonderfullv benefited. My eyes no 
longer pain me, and are strong as they ever were. My 
complexion, instead of being sallow as formerly, is 
clear and rosy. I know to a certainty that my im- 
provement has been caused by eee coffee and 
using Postum, for that is absolutely the only change 
I have made, and I have taken no medicine. 

“A Mr. Randall, a friend of ours, has obtained re- 
lief from his stomach trouble and headaches by leav- 
ing off coffee and taking Postum. We think we know 
something of the facts about coffee and about Postum.” 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 

My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 
ial slips of books 
i Tic af — 


p. 
F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


= 


We Buy School Books 


Have you any school books, new or second-hand—few or 
many—which you would like to convert into cash? Send 
list. Hinds & Noble, Cooper Institute, New York. 








7 ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 


26J0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 
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BOOKS WORTH REMEMBERING WHEN MAKING YOUR 
HOLIDAY PURCHASES... 


THE REMARQVE EDITIONS 
of Literary Masterpieces. 
In Full Leather and Chamois Bindings. Size 3% x5°g. 25 Titles. 
NEW ADDITIONS. A 
21. ELEGY AND OTHER POEMS. 23. WIT AND WISDOM. 
By Thomas Gray.j By Sidney Smith. 
22. SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 2%. GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
By Matthew Arnold. By Archbishop Fenelon. 
25. CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. 


Tobacco in Song and Story. | Bath Robes and Bachelors. 


By JOHN BAIN, JR.—Smokers’ Stories As the title indicates, ‘A MAN’S BOOK.” 
ana Poems. By ARTHUR GRAY. 
12mo, cloth. Gilt top. Price 75c. Also in chamois Uniform with Tobacco in Song and Story. A colle. 


tobacco color, boxed in an imitation cigar box. Price | tion of Jovial Sketches by Frank R. Stockton, Julia 
$1.25. Just the gift for a man who smokes. Ralph, &c. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. | The Seven Cardinal Sins. 


By CHARLES READE. By EUGENE SUE. 
A beautiful edition, printed on deckel edge paper, with : am 2 , , 
etchings and hand illuminated frontispiece, ok Glin Ue aie ee ean 
2bvols, Sise6x85-8. Cloth, gilt top. Cover | Mysteries of Paris. 
design gold and inlay. Price $5.00. Sols. Cloth gilt top. Price $10.00. 
3-4 Crushed Lebant. Price $12.00. 3-4 English calf, Price $20.00. 


New York. H. M. CALDWELL CO. Boston. 


oO OO Oe Oe Os Oe Ge Oe Oe Ge Me Oe Oa Oe On Oa Mata Ma ctatactatatatatatectectetetectetects HactatatetetactatactaMnste Mate % O..0 %, ‘ 
ordeatorRoaocforfoesoeteaoeloeoetoecoasoncoasoe conser sees ee soec ee oes oe wes e eee lence a Sensor soecoesoeceasenseeceas oe coase Ocoaseecoasoe lee cee cocoa toe coacoeloecoacoetoeloesodtinty| 


? 
NEW PARLOR CARS. 


e e 
“Two parlor cars named respectively ‘ Janesville” 
. ‘** Beloit.”’ “ spick and span new ’’ from the builders, have 


been received by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R 
T N. wel aE now ae — = a were expre 
HACKE WIN uu tween Chicago, Janesville an adison. 
TTSTO ’ ‘ J . eon on nave an es ai mahogany a 
e seventy-five feet in length. ee or is 
Boarding School for Young Men and Women. | standard color. In addition to the usual Parlor, # 
room ahd Buitet. The latter, besides belne titan tor tad 
* . mane room and Buffet. The latter, besides bein, ‘or ord 
College Preparation, Music, Art, Elocut 10n, Buffet service, is equipped with a Brofiene from which s 
chops, etc., can be served. 
Commerce. The equipment in service on the St. Paul Road be 
Chicago and Southern Wisconsin points has received ! 
New Buildings favorable comments. The new cars—the handsomest # 
‘ built—complete the finest day trains leaving Chicago. 
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Winter Term Opens January 2, 1902. DOLLAR DEEes amines 
Most men do not know what a fine shirt can be bouglt 
Charles W. McCormick, Ph.D., D.D., one dollar—unless they have tried Wanamaker's. 
Wanamaker dollar dress shirt challenges comparison 
President. | those that are usually sold for $1.50 with no fear of the 
sult. The materials and workmanship are of the best 
the low price is only made possible by the immense nul 
sold at the two Wanamaker stores—New York and Ph 


_ NewEngland yr 


Y There is something woe if you have a ravé 
n 


Co NSERVATOR appetite and yet keep growing weak. Dr. D. J 


Tonic Vermifuge removes suc condition, and bil 


TU) ng ORD One strength.—Adv 
Forty-eight years of constant and RE cf E § We SAATACM PIONS FYE WATER 





healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size These trade-mark crissgross 


and standing) of musical institutions Glut 


in America. Comprehensive in plan, BA Po: 
moderate in price, thorough in practice RL, 


Perfect Breakfast # Mert Health Cereals. 


and famous /for results. : - : - 
Gnd. W. CRADWIK, Besicsi bo PANSY FLOU B Cake and Pasty 


Send for music and elocution catalogues. Wnlike all fy) 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, ’ 
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Chocolate 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


2) COMPANY 


ATHENA 


D 
> 





Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sofa, Coucn Iengvub, In- 
stantly convertible into a large, soft, 
hair mattress bed, with large drawer 
for bedding or dresses. 20 pounds of 
pure hair and 100 finely tempered steel 


reight 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. ata- 


logues Free. Patented, manufactured 
and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street, Cleveland. Ohio 





Holiday and Winter 
Styles are ready 


Exclusive Shapes for Gentlemen 


WILLARD JONES 
Late Bird <@ Co., £9 Nassau St. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The iargest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for the home, 


It includes a full line of 


° Our Standard for th 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter conteny. 
kery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
ae ne and Camphor Wood Tra 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


‘miles of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 


attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


Beulah, Tryon, N. C,, 


has the finest climate and most beautiful mountai 





2D Pennie of 
any Southern Winter Resort, Circulars sent. K. FERRIS, 
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zee® No. 51 at $5.00 


Catalogu 
Builders’ 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


ue 135 H ‘in colors) describes in detail all 5 sets. 
ardware, Industriel Tools, and Tools for All Trades. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, NEW YORK, since 1848 


OF A i 


TOOL OUTFIT 


HOME USE 


fora man who likes to “tinker” Send 
or for a mechanically inclined boy eS" 
is essentially appropriate. Our 
Combinations are made up of the 
very finest tools manufactured 
and incased in Polished Oak Wall 
Cabinets. 

We have been selling fine me: 
chanics’ tools for 53 years, and 
these outfits are offered upon our 
reputation for strictly high grade 


goods. 
5 Sizes 
No. 51 at $3.00 No. 52 at $10.00 
No. 53 at $15.00 No. 54 at $20.0 
No. 100 at $80.00 


Our lines are Cabinet, Piano, and 

















% Christmas 
China and Glass 


D.B. Bedell & Co 


256 FIFTH AVENUE 


are showing _~ upeered fine assortment of 
importations in . . 


FINE GHINA 
RiGH @um, RoGK GRYSTAL 
AND GOLD GLASSWARE 
RIGHLY DEGORATED PLANES 
BOUILLONS, ©EAS 


grom the best makers of Europe and America 


SPEGIALTIES FOR HOLIDAYS 


They would invite particular attention to their 
exhibit of T. B. CLARK & COMPANY’S celebrated 
American RICH CUT GLASS. 
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ACKSON Co 











Mantels i 


Oyen fireplaces a= ont 
‘Tiles, Marble; fi | ass 
~“Posiac. 





nion Squ are | 

29 cat ft) W 
will be ; 
Souther 
Suarante 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
— poling org its ve wpen taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better, it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
= and intestines and carries them out of the sys- 
em. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
wo. hel after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

r Photographs of recently executed Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
Send fo atts’ y plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 

lesigns of natural and eminently safe cathartic. 
It absorbs the mo pig ag gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 

Pulp {$ On $ ° throat from the poison of catarrh. 
? ? ° ° All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
ained Glass indows money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
¢ composed of the finest oe Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form or rather in 
nd all Details for the Church Interior. the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

Work prepared ready for immediate de- The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, better 
very. complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
eauty 0 s that no possible harm can result from 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. their continued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “ I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
bs = —- preg <4 oes ane in a = 
: , / owels, and to clear the complexion an urify the 
a) &. [2 p yan / VV B breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them, they cost 
_ twenty-five woe _ box at ae eR Rao —_ 
S, , n some sense a patent preparation ye elieve I ge 
9 Carmine St., New York more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


—————_——=e 
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: plea abe ie 
A Pleasing Christmas Gif 
What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present ? One of the most pleasing and acceptable gifts you can make 
will be a set of the Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons, made especially for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and fully 
guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each, 
The set consists of six spoons, A different Expusition 
subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. Complete set in satin- $ OO 
In ordering: Remit by express or post office | limed box, post paid —_—— 
money order to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N.Y. | to any address for 

















For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
For any particulars about travel via this route, address A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Queen & Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway 


the Chicago & Florida Special. Magnificent 
train, dining cars, composite and observas 
tion cars, Through compartment andopen 
standard sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine without change, 
Double daily service Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida, 24 hour schedules. 
Winter tourists tickets at low rates now 
onsale. Write for free printed matter. 
We. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN L MANAGER GEN’L PASS’'CR AGT., 
CINCINNATi. 














HOT SPRINGS 
OF ARKANSAS. 








The Hot Springs of Arkansas owned 
and endorsed by the United States 
Government for a cure of a score or 
more of human ills, including rheu- 
matism, catarrh, neuralgia and _ nerv- 
ous troubles. Splendid winter climate; 
two hundred hotels of all grades. 
These springs are best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


and their connections, 
Ask nearest ticket agent for reduced 
rates and other information. 


A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’ 
“America’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 


h 
IND, Gr 
Send 2c, pe 





ON, 961 Bre 





HE FULL POWERED HE 
first-class passenger ~ HE LE 
Steamships of this line sail I 
on every alternate Saturday Bn au 
from New York for Vene- #e™@t" 


Red DD Line 
of Passenger 
and Cnited States risk 


zuela, calling at San Juan, ms $a} 
Porto Rico, on their outward es 


and homeward trips. They 7 . 
are provided with bath 9's) 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. \g xg \g Ng ‘e 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








NEW YORK. 
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9YOU WISH TO SEE TH 
CORONATION or KING EDWARD VII2,:-4 
Beonomical tour; also English Lake Region ; Highlands of Boot: 
: the Cont inent. February tour to Egypt, the HOL 
AND, Greece, Italy, etc. 
send 2c. postage for illustrated book and full details, es 
AM. TOURISTS’ ASSO’N, 11 Bway, New York. 





The Standard of Excellence-5S8th Year. 


Gjaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


$04 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 


Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
ati’ New York. _220So. Clark St., Chicag 0. 
C H, ADAMS, Agt., 1421 Filbert Sr., Phitadelphis, Pa, 
W. H. KAVES, Agt., 2uL Washington St., Boston. 


QS:S. Co. 
For the Winter*= 


>BERMUDA 


a in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 
ntsteamers of the Quebec 8S. S. Co. No frost, no malaria. 
eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
ble communication. ——— climate; about 70 degrees in 
eember. For a pamphlet in colors apply to A. E. 
UTERBRIDGE Agents, 39 Broadway, New York, 
A, Ahern, Soo'y, aiucbet Canada, or THOS. COOK & 
ON, %61 Broadway, N. Y. 








HE LAKEWOOD HOTEL, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


1E LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 


NOW OPEN 


An author of note in a newsletter over his 


gnature in the N. Y. Herald, said: “ At 
itrisk of giving a free advertisement I 
ust say that THE LAKEWOOD is 
it best equipped and best managed hote. 
have ever visited, and I have lived in 
tarly all the pr incipal hotels of the World.” 
The Famous Hydrotheranoutio (Water 


Cure) Baths Remain Under the Direc- 
tion of the House Physician. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. } 



































THE RIGHT THING. 


A New Catarrh Cure which is Rapidly Coming 
to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol and Hydras- 
tin have been recognized as standard remedies for 
catarrhal troubles, but they have always been given 
separately and only a recently an ingenious chem- 
ist succeeded in combining them, together with other 
antiseptics, into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name of Stu- 


art’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met with remarkable 
success in the cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and 
throat catarrh, and in catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of Clark 
House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘When I run up against 
anything that is good I like to tell people of it. I 
have been troubled with catarrh more or less for some 
time. Last winter more than ever. Tried several so- 
called cures, but did not get any benefit from them. 
About six weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that they have 
done wonders for me, and I do not hesitate to let all 
my friends know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the 
right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova, of Hotel Griffon, West Ninth 
street, New York City, writes: “I have commenced 
using *Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and already they have 
given me better results than any catarrh cure I have 
ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the use of 
Stuart's Catarrh Tablets in preference to any other 
treatment for catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior ‘to inhalers, salves, lo- 
tions or powder, and are much more convenient and 
pleasant to take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit, as they contain no opiate, 
cocaine or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at 50 
cents for full size package, and they are probably the 
safest and most reliable cure for any form of catarrh. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®S10n. Livenpoot, 


Sailing regularly. 1st Cabin, $40, 845 u y+ 
on steamer. I[ : new 8 4 $45 upwa 1 Es hang * Dec. 18th ; z 
** Lancastrian,” Dec. 25th ; Devonian,” Jan. ist ; “Kingsto tonian,” 
to London, Dec. 17th ; ‘‘ Iberian,’’ to London, Dec. 25t' th. 


F. 0 HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


BE RMU DA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc., address XN. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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The Difficulty 
of Choosing 
a Present. 


It is respectfully suggested that in select- 
ing a present something which is unique 
or rare and of permanent value should 
be chosen; also something which would 
naturally be placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, so as to serve as a perpetual reminder 
of the giver. 

A high-class Engraving, Etching, or 
Drawing fills all these requirements. For 
the past twenty years Messrs. Frederick 
Keppel and Company, of Paris, London, and 
Twenty East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
have made a specialty of the best works 
by the best artists. They invite an exam- 
ination of their present large collection. Pic- 
tures of this character cost, with appropriate 
frame, from six dollars upward. 


ADVANCED 

STYLES of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ART, 


Which we were 
the first to 
introduce. 

Yet we make 


AN 
EXCELLENT 
PICTURE, 
CABINET 
SIZE, 


AT $3. 00 PER DOZEN. 





Rockwood continues 
in the lead in all the 


aA 





ROCK WOOD, Photographer, 





TE, : 
95 38th Street. 


1440 Broadway. 


(40th St.) 





FINANCIAL 


WATER AND LIGHT BONDs 
5%t o 8% 0 dividend paying ste mechs a " 
22 tO bank references. Send 

RUBT. E. STRAHORN, ee Ww 


STERN 
MORTGAGE 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
™ CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Mitk St., Boston, i 














$50,000 6 per cent. 10 YEAR, 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
of the Lumberton Cotton Mills, N, ¢, 


Dated Dec. 1, 1901, due Dec. 1, 1911. Interest payable June 

and Dips. at the office of the Farmers’ Lean and Traw 
) ar eneee. Price, Expert’s report, Trust Dee 

and. ‘opinion’ of Hon. H. G. Connor, Wilson, N. C., upon 

application. 


Hugh MacRae & Co., Bank 
Witmingtow ¥, 6 


30 YEARS fneton 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgage: 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any adi 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Oni0 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


The Conservativ 
INVESTO 


profitab's investment than that 


First Mortgage Toans 


on the most prosperous farm landsin Missouri. 12 years 

experience with personally megetiened loans represé ting 
over $2,000,000, and not ac ¢ at. R probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you oF me. 


WM. BR. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Mo 


Mexican National Railrv 
Company Readjustment 


TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND ST0 
OF THE 


Mexican National Railroad Company: 


The deposit of over 994% of the outstanding Second 
gage Series “ A” and‘ B” Bonds, ALL of the Inc me B 
and over 974% of the stock (Trust Certificates), under the 
and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Mexican Natl 
Railroad Company, dated October Sth, 1901, being assure 
undersigned hereby give notice that further deposits of Bonds 
Stock WILL ONLY BE ACCEPTED UPON A CASH PAT# 
OF TWO PER CENT. ON THE PAR VALUE OF THE BO 
AND A CASH PAYMENT OF $2 PER SHARE OF S104 
posited up to and including December 31st. 1901, 
which date no further deposits of such Bonds or Stock 
accepted, except in each instance in the discretion of the 
signed and upon such terms as they may impose. 











can find no betler 
ood =s 1 and 





New York, December Sth, 1901. 


SPEYER & CO., NEW YORK. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., NEW YORK: 

SPEYER BROTHERS, LONDON. 
Readjustment Manage 
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Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers. 
Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 
Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 


sown Brothers & Co., 
509 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


HE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


eptional facilities for the safe-keeping of sccurities. 
_— of all sizes rh prices. v 


ge, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
omers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


vestment 
Securities. 








to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages. Through the severe finan- 
cial depressions covering this period ‘hey have 
stood secure without loss to any customer, 
We now offer specially choice first mortgages 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- 
uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 
and well watered districts of these rich sections, 
LOANS GUARANTEED, 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York - 





— ome $001 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = $=(CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
ventures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
277 =WHAR: 


.Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000, 





. FAIRCHILD, President. 
M. HYATT, Vice-Pres’t. 
1GHT, 24 


Secretary. 
AN, Asst. Secretary. 
RAINE, Jr., 2d Asst. Secy. 
E. KEELER, Trust Officer. 
TRUSTEES. 

ARLES §. FAIRCHILD, FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
ES J. HILL . AYMAR SANDS, 
LIAM F. BUCKLEY, W.STE 
ART G, SON : LL, 
1D90N HOAGLAND, M . BL 
ES STILLMAN, F ARNS 
(.D, BORDEN, 


iN G, MeCULLOUGH EpOLPE. 
WARD UHL, . ‘tT. 











“company is authorized to act as executor, trustee, adminis- 
ot, guardian, agent, and receiver. Is a legal deposit: for 

Mand trust funds. Will take entire charge of real and per- 
estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to 

Nch details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

a deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 

» Uulances, and issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 
Wregistrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 

BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Mtefully selected soomritics for investment always on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept 


| OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well tmproved farms worth three times 





theloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. Write for 
further partieulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahomu,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


No. 5 Main Street, Unfenville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 
Blue Grass Regions in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL 
LAR Lost in 22 Years. 

Write for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 





6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Princinal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issned 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality, 


JOHN MULHOLLAND, 





Room 244, POTTER BLDG.,41NEW YORK. 


TDA eRe COTA 


So renee 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close ef business on the 8d day of December, 1901 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .........seeessesecese Re ey + -$19,251,852 45 
Overdrafts.. 2,374 09 
= — ‘trast companies, “banks, ‘bankers and 
rok 
Banking-house and lot. 
— — 


of ye! — 
Cash ite 
Bills sand - for the next day's 
exc 
Other items carried as cash 
11,292,994 06 


$39,398,911 65 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fun 
Un vided — less current expenses and taxes 


pai 
Due deposito: 
Due trust companies. banks, bankers, brokers, and 
savings banks enccescccece cocsees puccesenceese +. 9,984,171 18 
Unpaia dividends.............. pessebeseuenee eb seoccesens * 1,308 00 


$39,393,911 65 

State of New York, County of New York, 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, 
BENNET, Cashier, of gt Bank Bs America, a bank located 
business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street,in the City of 
in said County, being géaly sworn, each for himself,says 
that the foregoing report, he schedule accompanying 
the same, is true and correct A all respects. to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law (Chap.689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance witb an official notice 
received from the Superintendent ot banks, designating the 8d 
day of December, 1901, as the day on which ‘such report shall be 


and WALTER M. 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 


subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 


Severall 
7 December, 1901, aanine _. 


6th day 0: 
[Seal of Notary.] 


the 


ARLES D. CHICHESTER, 
Notary Public. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business December 84d, 1901. 


RESOURCES. 


iasvem and discounts,........... 

ive ° al 
Due from Lasprorns reserve Ps cionsceses esvsess ® 
Real Esta 


an) 
Cash ite adh 
Bills an checks for the next day’s ex- 


chan; ; 
Other’ ems carried as cash... 


159,410 89 


$8,091,072 64 
LIABILITIES. 


Captial stock paid in, in cash.. 
Su 


100,000.00 
116,734 33 


U ndivided profits, less ‘current expenses and pance paid 
Due depositors.. 
Due trust companies, ‘banks, ‘bankers, brok- 





Ue 


OPE, ROT GAVINGS DORELR......cccccccccsescocccesee 278,830 97 
2,774,388 31 
$8,091,072 64 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and E. M. CLARKE, 
Cashier, of The Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself. says that the foregot og report. 
with the schedule pepe yee! the same,is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and ‘belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892,) and 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 3d day of Deceember, 1901, as the day on which 


such report shall be made. 
W. MoMASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 6th 
day of December, 1901, before me, 


E. H. COOK, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, New) York County. 





{ 
‘ 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 
at the clese of business on the 8d day of December, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ... deoeee oe 
Overdrafts 


Us s. le - tenders and peepeneenened notes of National 


Cash ite 
Bills temé, ¥ chiecks for the next oo 
exchange : 
Other ftenas carried as cash......... 


Assets not included under any of the above heads: 
Due from Treasurer of United States $47,000 
Internal revenue stamps..... + cosebsooveunresen 200 00 


Total.... ; 

— aieneiianel 
Capital —= paid vind in cash.. i 
Surplus 


Det. depositors 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers and 
savings banks 
Unpaid dividends.......... coccce snavgeeehese esecccese nasal 


STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
THEODORE ROGERS creat, and ELC 
of the BANK OF THE METR POLIS, a bank located and dol 
business at No. 29 Unton Spy in the city of New York, 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that # 
foregoing report, with the schedule ya the sane, 
rue and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowl 
belief; and they further say that the usual business of‘sai 
has been transacted at the location required by the banking 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the abo 
report is made in compliance with an official notice ae ~ 0 
the Superintendent of Banks designating the 38d ae. 
December, 1901, as the day on whieh coe Ser ena be m: 


E. C. EVANS, Ghakiee | 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the St 


day of December, 1901, before me. 
FRED’E A, BOOTH, 
No. 107, Notary Public, 
In and for the City and County of New York. 


5. EVANS, Cashier 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 


E RIVERSIDE BANK, 
of New York City, at the close of business on "the 3d day 


December, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts......-.... cocccece 
Overdrafts. . 
Due from trust “companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers 
Due from approved reserve agents. . 


Real estate 
Mortgages owned 
——— and bonds 


s. des nape - Sees setogd van Hetional 


8 e 
Cash ite’ 
ae and checks for the next day’s ex- 


LIABILITIES. am 
Capital stock paid in, in cash...............e00e Se lee aaie a $i 
Sur lus fund “ 100,000 
Undivided profits, less current meena and taxes paid. Bs 
Ors 157) 


1 


Sta'e of New York, County of New York, ter 
H.C. COPELAND, President, and H. H. ’ BIZALLION, ate 
The Riverside Bank, a bank located and doing businces oo - 

Eighth Ave., in the city of New York, in said county, be 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing report, wi 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they % 
say that the usual business of said bank has been t lars 
the location soeeree by the banking law (Chap. 689, made 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
compliance with an official notice received from the or 
tendent of Banks designating the 8rd day of December, ™ 
the day on which such report shall be made. 


es COPELAND, President. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier 
Seventy a agg a sworn to by both deponents, 
cember, efore me, 
agit . SELAH V.D. TOMPKINS, , 
(Seal of Notary.] Notary Public 36, N.Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


ARTERLY REPORT OF DIVIDENDS 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


the close of business on the 8d day of December, 1901: THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RESOURCES. RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, December 4, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend 
(being dividend No. 7) on the PREFERRED Stock of this Com- 
real estate pany of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per share, 
: payable February 1, 1902, out of the surplus net profits of the fiscal 
and bonds — ended June 80, 1901, to holders of PREFERRED Stock as reg- 
> eae sesas see 4 9 stered at the close of the transfer books on January 7, 1902. The 
transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock will be closed at three 
o’clock, P. M.,on January 7, 1902, and will be reopened at ten 
o’clock, A. M., on February 8, 1902 
ext day’s exchanges Dividend checques will be MAILED to holders of PREFERRED 
items carried as cash Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 


TOtAl’......ccceseccescoccccccccccscccccccocs secceee $19,385,627 60 CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CU. 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western Rail - 

$340 age end — eg eg Syme of 

.50 per share on the erred tock for the year 

seenneumeiandal™ erent $7 | ending with December, 1901, payable on the 3ist day of Jan- 

anks, ban iia uary, 1902, to the holders of record on the last day of Decem- 

, kers, brokers, and ; 

nk 8 Se Kegan’ 276,927 02 | ber, 1901, and in accordance with the ee to 

mut due not included under any of the above said stock, have ordered that the surplus ngs for said 

1 Md idend half year applicable for dividends on said stock shall be car- 

icosrums Biveeeesseececeteesececerece $1,311 00 ried forward and held available for the dividend of the second 
Ss seate erecerecccccccccecccesee 200,000 00 201,811 00 half of the fiscal year ending with June, 1902. 

oe, The transfer books of the Preferred A Stock will be closed 

from the close of* business on the 24th day of Dec., 1901, to 

to the 2d day of Jan., 1902.. Checks will be mailed to Stock- 
holders. By order of the Board of Directors. 

St. Paul, Minn., December 2d, 1901. R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY vO. 


The 19th semi-annual payment of $2 per share interest on 
the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company will be made according to the contract 
ext meme | to said stock, on the 15th day of Jan., 1902, to the 

olders of record on the last day of Dec , 1901. 

IE x... fa ond books = ee _ cent. papeneare Pama hn 
* clo: rom the close o ness Dec. 14th, , tothe 
CE ka ne Geers 24 day of Jan., 1902. Checks will be mailed to Stockholders. 
erally subscribed and s . » enor By order of the Board of Directors. 
worn to by both deponents the 6th 
pot December, 1901, before me. F R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
3 HANSON C. GIBSON, St. Paul, Minn., December 2d, 1901. 
Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, N. Y. Co. H 
MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
pens ater OF No. 195 Broadway, New York, December 10th, 1901. 
i oa ORIENTAL BANK SEVENTY FIRST QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
usiness on the 8d day of September, 1901: A quarterly dividend of one per cent.on the capital stock of 
RESOURCES. this Company has been declared payable on and after January 2nd, 
1902, to stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer books 
on Friday, December 18th, at 8 o'clock P. M. The transfer books 
will be reopened on Thursday, December 26th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





























00 
£06,760 Ol | ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND RAILWAY CO. 


88 Broad St., New York, Dec. 3, 1901. 
Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, held this day, a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. onthe First Preferred Stock of the Company was 
declared, payable Dec. 30, 1901, to the holders of record of the 
First Preferred Stock at the closing of the transfer books 

lal stock paid in, in on Dec. 13, 1901. : 

Mlusfund.......... 300,000 00 The transfer books for the First Preferred Stock will close 
iirided pro Dec. 18, 1901, at3 P. M., and will reopen Dec. 31, 1901, at 10 A. M. 

depositors 1,912 . 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


trust companies, bai 
4 ccnpgnaniensy 

igs bank 54 Wall St., N. Y., Dec. 3.1901. 

The above-mentioned dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 

PER CENT. will be poe on Dec. 30, 1901, to the holders of 
tot New Y record at the close of business on Dec. 13, 1901, on the books of ° 
LLGON “Ge ork, County of New York, ss.: the Voting Trustees for Certificates of First Preferred Stock 
ier. of the Onin he P of the St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Company. 

% Bowery, in the Fan The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for Certificates 
; duly I of First Preferred Stock will close Dec. 13, 1901, at 3 P. M., 
ort, with and will reopen Dec. 31, 1901, at 10 A. M. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


iicial notice recelyed fromthe | INTERNATIONAL PAPER COFIPANY, 


NELAOR O” hale , le 80 Broad Street, New York. 
eral JOSEPH E. KEHOR. Cashier. 18th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


er. 
Y subscribed and 8: : November 27th, 1901. 
December, 1901, before 1 me. ee The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
Notary Pubiie. Kings Count igs) on the Preferred Capital Stock, | December 30th 
“4 > unty. 1 on the Prefe: Capi able mber ‘ 
ot Notary.] Certificate filed in New Yor County. Sool to Preferred Stockholiers ot pee of December 14th, 
1901. Checks will be mailed. 
tice come |S ; N ap Transfer Rooks of the Preferred Stock will close at noon 
JORE EYES D) JARS 1H! M D5 ——_ 14th day of December, a reopen a 2nd, 
4 . W. HYDE, retary 


112,953 00 
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EMPIRE CITY FLERE tNSCURANCE COMPANY. 
61 William Street, New York, December 5, 1901. 
At the annual election for Directors of this Company, held 
on the 2d instant, the following named gentlemen were 
elected = oe ensuing year : 
David J. Burtis, 


John M. Burke, 
les H. Kerner, J. Eugene Robert, 
Henry C. Mortimer, George M. Miller, 
John W. Condit, 
Lindley Murray, Jr., Areunah M. Burtis, 
Charles H. Lowerre, Thomas B. Peck, 
Ernest A. Bigelow. 


At a meetin net the Board of Directors, held this day, Mr 


LINDLEY Y, Jr., was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


Piped INSURANCE 








Ambrose 8. Murray, Jr., 





1851 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TS, Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26. 245,622.04 
LITIES 920;986.53 
LUS - - = - me + 324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemn‘ty—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


‘ Provident Saving: Life Assurance Society. 


EB. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1901, 

. $17,775,032.80 

..15,934,181.90 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 

















There Is No 
Question —— 


of the desirability of life insurance, The dy 
has for arguing the question. Tho 
men who do not carry life insurance are yj 
tually flying in the face of Providence ay 


should write the Metropolitan Life Insuraneg 


Co., of N. Y., without delay, asking for the 
most desirable forms of life insurance. 


New England Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - + $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES - ° ° 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casa distributions paid open all pow aay 
et policy has endorsed thereon cash surrender and 
ap Soeernene S values to which the ene is entit'ed by the M 
chuseti 
°"Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application 
ce. 


the Company’s O: 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-P 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Compan 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statemenl 


Cash Capital. ....... .ccscccesecssceccecversecsocseresssrrse 500,000 

Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,129,708 

Surplus over all Liabilities U1.se 
TOTAL ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1901......$2,47 7,069.0 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
1860™~~* THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE fH 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT 











FINANCE eemaene 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem. Not. B 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., Paid pi 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


Active and successfil Agents who desire to make DIRE 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progres 
Company, thereby securing tor themselves not only al 
mediate return for their work. but also an increasing al 
income commensurate with their success, are invited 0 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-Presi¢ 
at the Company’s Office. 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - = = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
New York, January 22d, 19v1. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com 
ngny, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1900: 

omiums on Marine risks from ist January, 

1900. to 3ist December, 1900 ............. $3,278,413.54 
smiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 
nary, 1900 828,796.25 


POR eee ews aereeseseseeees er 


tal Marine Premiums...............++. weee $4,107,200.79 


seniums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
setee seseesesee 93,407,886.18 


to 8ist December, 1900... 
interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


ent receive 
duringtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862:25 


pases id dur- 
the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
years on $416,202.81 


and were esti- 





$1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 
less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


urns of Pre- 
niums and Ex- 
penses,. . .. $399,096.13 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
hited States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks $5,537,024.00 
; —— b —s and special deposits 693,805.8 
nks an Om: coon. 2 05.82 
al Estate, corner Wall a é — 
William Streets, cost .... $1,050,000.00 
622,873.59 


d toward erection of new 
building. 
ute 
due the Company... ...... 75,000 00 1,747,873.59 
mum Notes and Bills Receivabie... .. 1,156,783.60 
sh in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
PMATIOR 556 Se eh cand e ocd dvadsedbe <oker bt ptoet 
183,434.83 


fash in Bank 
AMOUNLE, ... 0c. ccecceeee00$10,514,740.05 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of -p, ollts 
ile paid to the holders thereof, or their legal repregentatives, 
ind after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 
outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
dpaid to the holders thereof. or their legal representatives, on 
dafter Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
test thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
of payment, and canceiled. 
Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre. 
lums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1900, 
Which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday. the 


nth of May next. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Syorder of che Board. 
TRUSTEES, 

William E.Dodge, Charies D. Leverich 
Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morton, 
Ewald Fieitmann, W.H.H. Moore, 
dward Fioyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall 
orace Gray rge H. Macy, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Leander N. Lovell George W. Quintard 
Clifford A. H John L. Riker 

. A. Raven. 
Gustav H. Schwab. 
Will am C. Sturges 








pislav AMsinck, 
icls M. Bacon, 
ton H. Brown, 














0: 
ts H. Dunham, 


7 A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A, PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 








CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
nie 
Cash Buyers for Farms 
Bend description and price and tearn my successful 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pre:;’t. 
or other real estate may be found 
method for finding buyers. 
North American Buil ng, rt 28% - Saal 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. - 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar Street, 





— 
5 SE = ‘- 
Sy \1-\\9\—) 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
ERC ~ - - = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEWENT JANUARY ist, 1901, 
Capital Stock, all cash........ ....s00 - $1,006 
Re-Insurance Reserve. » 2, 
Unsettied Losses and other claims y 
TOG WP s caisiectccdsccckeencdasvisds soon Eg 
_ Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901.........s2c00++++++.$ 4,901,780 34 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

H. Ae SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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The Endowment Policy 


Provides for the payment of amount of policy 
to the insured, if living, at the end of a 
term of years. In case of previous death 
the full amount of insurance is paid at once 
to the beneficiary. This popular policy is 
issued in amounts from $100,000 to $1,000 at 
low cost, consistent with safety, and stands as 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


This policy as issued by 


&%e Prudential 


Fill out this slip and send to us 





Without committing myself to any ac- 
tion, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Endowment Policies. 


Dept. 110. 











Th 


Prudential | 


Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE, 


PRESIDENT. NEWARK, N. J- 


© AWWW00000000000000000000000000000 


would make a_ generous 
and welcome Christmas 
gift. Write to-day while 
you are interested. 
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